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Takes Over 
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Wild west Collection 


Marlboro 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 











Country Store 





ee 
Re RST ’ stores like this have supplied cowboys 
: See oo with gear as rugged as the kind of man 
2 it takes to buck this wild country. 


Gear that gives atop hand as much 
RIEL pride as the measure Oi his work. 


ee a “| E We've put together a collection 
a Sl ie ~ Of things which are still used in 
nlite seen) Sa Mariboro Country. 


So take a few minutes to come on 
in and look around. 


Lights Kings & 100's Soft: 10 mg “tar;’0.7 mg nicotine —Kings & 100's & Menthol: 16 mg “tar’’ 1.0 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.’85—Lights 100's Box: 11 mg “tar;’ 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


os | lection 


Ev oe made to hold up 
under those sunbaked or stormt- cibaked days 
tre as unpredictable asthe a 7a fice. 
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Dodge City PokerDice 
Five 8-sided dice give you all the 
combinations of 40 poker cards. 
Leather dice pouch and “rattler” 
cup included. 530 the set. 








Marlboro Range Vest 





Handcrafted with top-grain leather, 
100% wool lining, leather-covered snaps, 
and a collar that closes against a cold 
plains wind. Even sizes: 34-46, 5130 each. S 
STERN Sigg 
a oc 
Trail Driver Duster — 
Lined, water-repellent 
natural color canvas \ 
with corduroy collar and pearl /~ 


snaps. Sizes: small, medi 





large, extra large. 97 eactt, % / 
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Line Rider Boots 

Made by Tony Lama” These boots 

are 15" high roughout leather 

with two finger-pull holes, 

mule ears,and smooth leather lining. 
Half sizes from 6: to 11; also 12 and 13. 
All “D” width. 5105 the pair. 
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The Cattleman 
Made especially for Marlboro by Resistol* 
with granite gray fur felt and a 
caltleman’s crease.Complete with 
a braided horsehair band. Sizes: 6% to 74.565 each. 


4 The Bandera a 
: Pure silk poplin (22" x 22"). 

It's a one-of-a-kind design, made 

especially for this collection. $20 each. 


“Rock Crusher” 
This famous painting by 
W.HH.D. Koerner is reproduced 
in porcelain enamel with 
colors individually fired 
ona {5" x 20" steel plate. 
$30 each, 


Wild West Collecti 


Canvas and brass, 
leather and steel— 
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Bridle Leather Belt 

Belt is 1" wide, straight-stitched. 
Sizes: smal} (30-34), medium (36-38), 
and large (40-42). Buckle is 
sculptured brass. Both 527. 
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meh 36" x 79 

The canvas shell, flannel lining, 
Snap-Oul blanket, and water- 
resistant ground cover make it 
comfortable in 25° to 60° 
weather. 5150 each. 
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Line Camp Lantern 


Brone Twister Spurs ly, 
Blued steel with nickel-silver ornamentation = =, 49) = 
and star rowels, Limited edition of 500.95 the -paing A te 


“s 
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Made of polished solid brass. 
Burns kerosene and can either hang 
or Stand on its own. S110 each. 





Wie West Collection 


Gunbarrel Chuck Iron 
. Crafted from browned steel bored 
Cowboys don’t have much use for | at both ends. Complete with gunsights, 


a striker and leather thong. 


anything that can’t be shook, thrown, gle 


stomped, or dragged in the dust. 
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Saddle Slinger Bag Beer Shooters & Pitcher * 
Built with top-grain leather, 100% wool, and Porcelain enamel gives you the 
solid brass fittings. Complete with detachable strength of steel. 
shoulder strap and personalized initial tag. And the 120-02. pitcher and four 
$150 each. : 


20-02. mugs serve a generous 
round of celebration. +34 the set. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 


injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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Marlbore@Lighter 
Windprool Zippo’ 

with a solid brass case 

and sculptured brass reper. 
510 each. 








postage and tax. Please enclose two end labels 
or box of Mariboro, along with check or money order only 


) payable to: 


F Come to where the flavor is. 


i Come to Marlboro Country. 







Martborn 
LIGHTS 


Marlboro Pea! 


Telephone No. 


Lip (necessary) Current Brand 


Offer available only to smokers over 
21years of age. Offer good in USA. only, 
except where prohibited, licensed or 
taxed. Offer good until April 30, 1987, 
or while supplies last. Please allow 

8 to 0 weeks for delivery. 


’ 
| Our aim is to make sure you're completely satisiied 
| with your order and that you get it on time. But 

| if something should go wrong, please let us know. 

| Write: Mariboro Country Store 

c= Park Avenue, New York, NY 10017 





Lights Kings: 10 mg ‘‘tar;' 0.7 mg nicotine 
Kings & 100's: 16 mg ‘‘tar’’ 1.0 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb.'85 









isten to this idea. 


Shoot. 


It’s fora fax machine like no 
other fax machine ever made. 
With more memory? 


600 pages. With that much 
memory, you could send a 30 page 
document to 35 branch offices 

with the touch ofa button. And 

you can assign private mailboxes, 
for your-eyes-only mail. 

Fine idea. 

That’s just for starts. We can tie it 
into the PC to exchange information 
between the fax and PC networks. 
And! We can simplify the operation 
so you pencil ina few marks ona 
card, use that as the first page, and 
fax anything out to 99 preset 

phone numbers. And! 

Another and? 


And, we'll diagnose problems over 
the phone, long distance, and fix 
them, electronically. You may never 
see a repair man. Good? 

Astounding. We better tell our management 
to sit down before we lay this on them. 


SFE ES oo a a ee 
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Aclimate that grows ideas 


== Pitney Bowes 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: After a 91/2-hour showdown, 68 


Laurence Tisch takes control of CBS 

The board of directors of the communications giant ousts 
Chairman Thomas Wyman and reinstates Founder William 
Paley alongside the billionaire chairman of Loews Corp. The 
transfer of power may quiet some of the turmoil that has troubled 
CBS, but it raises new uncertainties for one of the nation’s most 
influential companies. See ECONOMY & BUSINESS. 


NATION: In a quasi-swap with Moscow, 22 
a U.S. hostage wins limited freedom 

The Soviets release Reporter Nicholas Daniloff from prison, 

and the U.S. springs alleged Soviet Spy Gennadi Zakharov. But 
neither man can return to his native country, and the fates of 
both remain uncertain. » As the First Couple prepares an address 





on drug abuse, Congress passes drastic measures for attacking 


the crisis. » Women make their mark in the primaries. 


BUSINESS: Wall Street takes its 





biggest dive ever in record trading 


Fears that the budget deficit, interest rates and inflation will 


all rise helped touch off a frantic two-day sale of stocks. As 


successive waves of computerized program trading hit the New 


York Exchange, the Dow kept going down. Though less 


bruising proportionately than the crash of 1929, the slide raised 
the question of whether the four-year-old bull market is over. 


66 
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> Two bombings in The Disney theme The creators of Hill Would peace be 

Paris spark outrage parks unveil Captain Street Bluesand Miami acure for terrorism? 

> Philippine President £O,a$20 million, Vice return with new The idea sounds 

Aquino assesses her 17-minute 3-D “experi- shows, one of which, a awfully convincing Cover: 


hopes on the eve ofa 
US. visit. 


ence” starring Michael 
Jackson. 


realistic drama of Chi- 
cago cops, is a stunner 





Nonetheless, it is 
an illusion. 


Photograph by 
Carl Mydans 
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countries where TIME 

















ALetter from the Publisher 


E very now and then TIME publishes 

a story that stirs an unusually 
strong response among readers. Mar- 
gie Brauer’s moving letter to a court- 
appointed bankruptcy trustee detail- 
ing her family’s losing battle to hold on 
to their North Carolina farm (NA- 
TION, Sept. 8) has elicited just such an 
outpouring. In the two weeks since 
Mrs. Brauer’s account of hardworking 
folk facing bankruptcy appeared, 
TIME and the Brauers have been del- 
uged with phone calls and letters from 
strangers offering to help. “People are 
very concerned,” reports TIME Letters 
Chief Joan Walsh. “I think that the 
Brauers' decency has obviously 
touched TIME readers.” 

Associate Editor Gregory Jaynes, 
who wrote the story that accompanied Margie Brauer’s appeal 
for understanding—in which she complained mildly about her 
old eyeglasses and her need for dental work—is not surprised by 
the burst of sympathy. Jaynes first read her missive last July, af- 
ter it was passed along to him by Senior Writer Frank Trippett, 
who received a copy from a friend at a North Carolina newspa- 
per. “I was about halfway through reading it when I started cry- 
ing,” recalls Jaynes. “I thought, if I'm crying, this letter should 
reach daylight.” His instincts proved correct. “Margie’s words, 
as eloquent as they were, brought about a storm of response,” he 









The Brauers with mail from concerned readers 


says. “She told me later that she'd been 
offered new glasses and teeth enough 
to outfit the state of North Carolina.” 

Braver and her husband Ernie 
have received some 200 or so commu- 
nications from as far away as Hawaii 
and Great Britain. Many have includ- 
ed cash donations ranging in size from 
$5 to several hundred dollars. There 
have also been preliminary inquiries 
by investors interested in purchasing 
the farm as trustees who would allow 
the Brauers to stay on as tenants. 
“We've heard of so many suicides,” 
says Margie. “Ernie and I thought our 
own story might open up another 
viewpoint to someone in the same 
predicament.” 

Despite the likelihood that they 
will lose their farm, the Brauers, characteristically, find them- 
selves with much to be grateful about. “When you get in a situa- 
tion that your self-image is so poor and you get all these calls 
from people saying that you stand for some of the things they 
admire, it boosts you up,” explains Margie. “We really do ap- 
preciate it. Their thoughts and the monetary gifts will help us 
over a very hard time.” 
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ONE 
SPACE 





LOSING. 


100 days a year, you can’t see across the Grand Canyon. 
That's how bad the air pollution has become. If this 
information shocks you — if you'd like to help fight 

the mounting threats to our 337 national parks — 
write for membership information to: 





National Parks and 
Conservation Association 
Box 1000, Harper's Ferry, 
West Virginia 25425 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW TO CREATE A COUNTRY 
WITHOUT A KING 


THE BIGGEST POLITICAL STORY OF THE LAST 200 YEARS 


Nations have different | 
strengths. Military or indus- | 
trial might. Mineral wealth. 

Population for some, sheer | 
size for others. History 
teaches us, however, that 
character survives, principles 
last. The government of the 
United States of America is 


on the CBS Network, Part II 
of the life of George Washing- 
ton: The Forging of a Nation. 
Based on James 
Thomas Flexner’s Pulitzer 
Prize biography, it shows 
how Washington proved that 
a country could have a head | 
of state who was not a king. 








EO 


GE WASHINGTO 








* THE FORGING OF A > THE FORGING OF A‘NATION * * 








Sunday and Monday, September 21 and 22 on CBS 


Barry Bostwick and Patty Duke return in their roles as 
George and Martha Washington 





now one of the oldest on 
Earth and, by any measure, 
surely one of the best. 

The U.S. Constitution | 
set forth the principles which 
embody the character of this 
nation. And as we near the 
bicentennial of this great 
document, it is clear: The 
more we understand the 
principles of freedom it set 
forth, the more surely those 
principles will endure. 

In this spirit, General 
Motors is proud to present, 








Personal and political cur- 
rents swirled around him. 
Thomas Jefferson’s concern 
for individual rights clashed 
with Alexander Hamilton's 





support for a strong central 
government. The French 
were demanding that our 
new government take their 
side against England. At the 
same time there was open 
rebellion in the countryside 
and bitter criticism in the 
press. 

The principles of free- 
dom were being tested by 
reality. And through it all, 





Washington’s moderate 
approach to the Presidency 


was defining the role of Chief 
Executive for the generations 
to come. 

History makes perspec- 
tive possible. With the pres- 
ent and future in mind, 
General Motors is proud to 
present this period of the 
American past. It is human, 
dramatic, and without ques- 
tion, the biggest political 
story of the last 200 years. 

We hope you and your 
family will join us on Sunday, 
September 21st and Monday, 
September 22nd for the 
General Motors Mark of 


| Excellence presentation, 


George Washington: The 
Forging of a Nation. 





This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give cus- 
tomers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 





Chevrolet * Pontiac 
Oldsmobile * Buick 
Cadillac * GMC Truck 





















The deficit, protectionism, and taxes—I 


Who’ the enemy, anyhow? 






Although President Reagan's recent veto of a protectionist textile bill was 
upheld by the House of Representatives, acrimony over American trade policy 
isn't about to disappear. Politicians are vowing to make it a campaign issue. 
Many are wringing their hands over the nation’s serious $150-billion-a-year- 
plus merchandise trade imbalance, and some interest groups are urging protec- 
tionist measures as a Cure. 

Before political point-making and emotionalism become overwhelmingly 
loud in an election year, we think Americans ought to take a closer look at the 
trade deficit, determine its causes, and seek solutions beyond the knee-jerk 
erection of tariff walls and other impediments to trade. In short, America's 
leaders ought to deal in facts, rather than the polemics of which votes are made. 
And the facts are that the trade deficit stems in no small measure from actions 
taken by the U.S. government itself. Here are some of the ways in which America 
shot itself in the foot: 

@ For decades, American tax policy has subsidized consumption at the 
expense of savings and investment. This relative lack of investment tended to 
make American industries less efficient than they could have been and there- 
fore less able to compete against foreign companies. 

@ Foreign nations in Asia, Europe, and elsewhere, on the other hand, have 
encouraged the savings which flow into investment. It has been easier for those 
countries to constantly upgrade the plant and equipment that spell produc- 
tivity—and create powerful competitors in world markets. 

@ The U.S. trade deficit is inexorably linked to the huge U.S. budget deficit, 
which will be about $230 billion in fiscal 1986, by the government's own 
estimate. That's the worst budget deficit in history, well beyond prior 
government projections. The budget deficit has kept U.S. interest rates relatively 
high, when compared to rates in other countries and when adjusted for inflation. 
Because borrowing finances the deficit, and because much of that borrowing 
has to be lured from overseas, there is constant pressure to maintain these high 
rates. As aresult, even with the recent drop in U.S. interest rates, some American 
companies pay more for their capital than their foreign competitors. (How high 
are U.S. interest rates? In June of this year, prime borrowers—major corporate 
customers—were paying 8.5% for commercial bank loans. Japanese banks 
were charging 5.0%; in West Germany, the rate was 6.8%.) 

@ The budget deficit also kept the U.S. dollar exceptionally strong, making 
U.S. goods and services expensive in overseas markets (and making foreign 
goods relatively cheap here). The dollar recently has dropped sharply, against 
some, but not all, currencies, and there's always a time lag until relative currency 
values are felt in the marketplace. 

So the cure for America's trade imbalance is hardly protectionism, which 
would only prop up inefficient industries and make America even less able to 
compete in world markets. Rather, the real culprit behind the nation's economic 
troubles is the budget deficit—not free trade, or our Asian and European trading 
partners. But Congress has still to come to grips with the budget. Instead, it 
made tax reform its chief priority, a task still under way after having consumed 
more than a year. The law that finally emerges will reduce the tax load on most 
individuals, at least for the moment, at the expense of business. 

And the businesses that will be hurt the most include the very ones that make 
the largest investments in the new plants and equipment that spell productivity, 
the ability to compete in world markets—and jobs for American workers. As the 
competitive position of American producers worsens, foreign factories will fill 
the gap. So individual Americans will spend their tax savings on still more 
goods from abroad. And the protectionists will demand higher tariffs. 

We realize that a new tax code is inevitable, and we do not intend to emulate 
King Canute railing against the tide. Rather, we offer tax reform as an example of 
how Congress fails to grasp the implications of its actions on international 
trade. Our officials talk about the trade deficit—which is largely caused by the 
budget deficit—and then, when they legislate, they ignore the very problem they 
deplore, and often make it worse. 

Americans shouldn't blame the Japanese, or the Germans, or the Koreans, or 
the Taiwanese for our trade imbalance. Rather, they should ponder the words of 
Walt Kelly's Pogo Possum, who said: “We have met the enemy, and he is us”’ 
Next: What's the harm in red ink? 
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TIME, SEPTEMBER 22, 1986 


In their hearts, World War II pilots knew they had to 
fight to win. Or die trying. Their planes became their favor- 
ite ladies. Named after sweethearts, movie stars, and 
wives. And the skies over Europe became a giant field 
where gallant young men scored a victory for freedom. 

In The Air War in Europe, you'll meet the men who- 
turned combat into a game. Men like Major R. S. Johnson, 
an Oklahoman who failed gunnery school but succeeded 
at becoming a leading American ace. Prince Heinrich of 
Sayn-Wittgenstein, a Danish-born Luftwaffe ace who shot 
down a total of 18 bombers—making seven kills in one 
night, six in another and five in another—before his own 
death in the air in January 1944 

See them in action, page after page—intercepting and 
outdueling enemy planes. Time-Lire Books puts you in the 


cockpit with rare photos, explosive eye-witness accounts 
and riveting vignettes. You'll relive The Battle of Britain 
Big Week. D-Day. Then visit a villa outside Casablanca and 
discover how Roosevelt finally convinced Churchill to start 
round-the-clock bombing 

Travel to Hitler's hideaway deep inside the pine forests 
of Rastenburg, East Prussia. And learn why the Fiihrer lost 
faith in Luftwaffe chief Géring and spurned his plan to fight 
a defensive air war against the Allied round-the-clock 
attacks 

Let Time-LiFe Books transport you back to when men 
and machines triumphed in the first modern air war 
Simply mail this coupon and you'll receive The Air War in 
Europe for a 10-day free examination. Keep it and pay 
$14.95 ($17.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling 
Or send it back with no obligation 

Delve deeper into the WORLD WAR II series and un 
cover some fascinating facts in such volumes as Blitzkrieg 
Island Fighting and Prelude to War. Future volumes arrive 
one about every other month, with the same 10-day free 
examination. Keep only the books you want, Cancel 
any time 

Send in the reply card today. And see why fighting the 
air war was like living a love affair with death 


in Europe for 10 days tree. 
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Touch of Class 


To the Editors: 

Ralph Lauren’s styles [ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS, Sept. 1] have versatility and 
adaptability, not only from one collection 
to the next but from one season to the 
next. This makes it possible to build a 
fashionable, durable wardrobe. Lauren’s 
clothes are well worth their cost. 

Michelle L. Herring 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Styles have become so eccentric, so 
extreme, that one can truly appreciate 
Oscar Wilde’s claim “Fashion is usually a 
form of ugliness so intolerable that we 
have to alter it every six months.” Rising 
above this craziness to reach the ultimate 
in good taste comes Ralph Lauren, whose 
creations are not fashion; they are time- 
less. His products are proof that some- 
thing can be said about living in the past. 

Marcia Anne Kurop 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
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Lauren is not a designer. He is a stylist 
who uses shrewd marketing techniques to 
give millions of people an upscale label 


and a sense of class. 
Cecilia L. Lowenthal 


New York City 





Nuclear Lesson 

I hope the world has learned and will 
heed the two profound lessons of the 
Chernobyl catastrophe [WORLD, Sept. 1]: 
for the world to enjoy the benefits of nu- 
clear power, safety measures must fully 
take into account the potential for human 
failure; for the world to survive, nuclear 

weapons must never, never be used, 
Robert G. Prestemon 
Rockville, Md. 


You speak of a new Soviet openness 
concerning the official report to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Such 
openness is at best specious when the bu- 
reaucracy that sponsors so ambitious a 
nuclear-power program fails to implicate 
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Letters 


itself in the disaster and instead blames 


the workers. Further evidence of this is 
the fact that the Soviet government has 
been less than gracious in its offers of 
compensation to neighboring countries 
whose citizens have been significantly 
harmed by the radioactivity. 
Paul E. Hemeren 
Lund, Sweden 


The openness you speak of in blaming 
human error for the Chernoby! accident is 
a veil covering the truth. No mention was 
made that the unstable Chernobyl-type 
reactor, a model used exclusively in the 
U.S.S.R., produces plutonium as a by- 
product and that this is utilized for Soviet 
weapons systems. I fear the aftereffects 
of the radioactive cloud that passed over 
my home. 

James Oliver-Bryant 
Walton, England 


You ran a photograph of a Soviet car 
with a Cyrillic-lettered license plate, but 
the stop sign was in English. What on 
earth is that doing in the Ukraine? 

Scott D. Kamp 

Birmingham, Mich. 

Because the Soviet Union follows the inter- 

national road-sign system, Roman letter- 
ing is used. 


Profusion of Tongues 


If you had taken the trouble to ask 
questions of a few people other than oppo- 
nents of the effort to make English the of- 
ficial language of California [NATION, 
Aug. 25], you would have learned that to 
be a member of the governing board of 
USS. English, the organization supporting 
English as the official language, one must 
be familiar with at least one other lan- 








guage. The resolution adopted by the 
board this past January states: “The con- 
stitutional amendment proposed by US. 
English seeks to establish English as the 
Official language of the U.S. Nothing in 
the proposed amendment prohibits the 
use of languages other than English in un- 
official contexts: family communications, 
religious ceremonies, sports and enter- 
tainment, or private business.” Your 
readers may rest assured that under the 
terms of our English-language legislation, 
including California’s Proposition 63, they 
may organize a prayer meeting or a crap 
game in Urdu, Tagalog or Serbo-Croatian, 
and no linguistic gestapo will come charg- 
ing in to break up the proceedings. 
Sam I. Hayakawa, Honorary Chairman 
California English Campaign 
San Francisco 





Highway Robbery 

As one of the 1,200 drivers recently 
cited for speeding near Galveston, Texas 
(NATION, Sept. 1], I was outraged to re- 
ceive the ticket by mail with the photo of 
my license plate as evidence. My cruise 
control was set at 55 m.p.h., and I would 











have contested the accusation had I been 
confronted by a human being. The letter 
demanding payment or an appearance in 
court amounts to little more than extor- 
tion from the distant traveler who cannot 
return to protest. I was robbed of both my 
money and civil rights somewhere back 
on Interstate 45. 


Stephen L. Anderson 
Dallas 


Trial by Air 
Your article “Unfriendly Skies” [NA- 
TION, Sept. 1], describing delayed and 
canceled flights, recalls a saying we have 
been using this summer: “Got time to 
spare? Go by air.” 
Peter Kingsley 
Waterville, Me. 


Anyone who has flown lately knows 
you do not have to be a terrorist to hold a 
planeload of people hostage. “This is your 
captain speaking; we'll have a short de- 
lay” is replacing “Your check is in the 
mail” as the nation’s leading lie. Flying is 
no longer fun; it is an ordeal to be endured 
when there is no alternative. 

William Galvani | 
El Dorado, Kans. 





As a 20-year veteran of supervising 
ticket counters, baggage service and de- 
parture-gate personnel, I can sympathize 
with the public’s frustration at the deteri- 
oration of service on the nation’s airlines. 
Americans must realize that the choice 
has been between low fares and luxury | 
service. Americans love a bargain. 

Steve Duncan 
Boulder Creek, Calif. 


While returning to the States this 
summer after years of efficient and punc- 
tual European air travel, I was appalled at 
the sloppiness and many delays at Chica- 
go's O'Hare Airport. Airline regulation is 
the better route for Americans, regardless 
of the higher fares they will have to pay. 

Adrienne Thevenet-Jochum 
Kelkheim-Eppenhain, West Germany 


The most frustrating aspect of flight 
delays is that airlines do not tell their cus- 
tomers what is happening. I can under- 
Stand bad weather or unexpected break- 
downs in equipment, but I cannot accept 
being treated like an idiot. If the flight is 
going to be held up five hours, I want to be 
informed. Don’t tell me every half hour 
that the plane will leave in 20 minutes. 
The first airline that gives me honest an- 
swers will get my business. 

Andrew J. Thompson 
Cincinnati 





Vatican Tempest 


When Father Charles Curran says 
there may be occasions when extramari- 
tal sex, abortion and contraception are 
permissible [RELIGION, Sept. 1], he 
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sounds informed, modern and tolerant. In 
reality, Curran is advocating situational 
ethics by rejecting the moral and ethical 
absolutes of historical Christianity. In 
view of this, the Vatican’s move to revoke 
Curran’s teaching license is within rea- 
son. Let him teach what he wants, but do 
not call it Catholic and please do not call 
it Christian 
Michael S. Beates 
Lansdale, Pa 


Father Curran looks like an attorney 
who is probing the fine line separating 
what is fallible and what is not, searching 
for a loophole he can leap through. The 
church is not a democracy. Father Cur- 
ran’s popularity and polemics may serve 
his own ends but not the needs of the 
Catholic Church 

Daniel K. Cook 
Salt Lake City 


Father Curran speaks for a vast num- 
ber of Catholics whose life experiences 
have led them to the same conclusions on 
some, if not all, of the issues he questions 
I agree with Father Curran that our 
church is so big it can embrace all Roman 
Catholics: the narrow-minded, the broad- 
minded and those in between. Catholics 
should continue to discuss the questions 
Father Curran has raised and remain 
open to the possibility of change 

John P. Donohue 
Upper Darby, Pa 


That Ain't Corn 
I grew up on a farm in Iowa surround- 
ed by cornfields, and I must say the field 
in which Actress Lisa Bonet is sitting 
[PEOPLE, Sept. 1] has to be the oddest- 
looking cornfield I have ever seen 
Christina Engel Dyess 
Cairo 
TIME regrets not knowing its corn from 
its hay 


American Taste 

Your story “Have Toque, Will Trav- 
el” [FOOD, Aug. 25] implies that the in- 
flux of world-ranked chefs from Europe 
opening up shop in New York City and 
throughout the U.S. is prompted by the 
desire for increased fame and fortune. Is it 
not possible that these top professionals 


are addressing the needs and the tastes of | 


an increasingly large number of Ameri- 

cans whose palates are no longer limited 

to a frontier diet? It has always been con- 

sidered an asset for this country to attract 

and cultivate talented and energetic indi- 

viduals whose contributions lend so much 
to the American scene 

Tony May, Owner 

Palio Restaurant 

New York City 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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American Scene 


In Kentucky: The Vents and 600 Unmoved Lips 


ut in the middle of America one sum- 
mer weekend (to be precise, at a mo- 


and Buttermilk Pike, in Fort Mitchell, 
Ky., just across the Ohio River from 
Cincinnati) there was a gathering of about 
300 people who can talk without moving 
their lips (reading, that is another 
matter). Ventriloquists all, 
they brought their dummies. 
There were people every- 
where not so much talking 
to other people as talking 
through their dummies to 
other people’s dummies (just 
| leave it alone, folks, and low- 
er that eyebrow). 

What it was was the 
Twelfth Annual Ventrilo- 
quist Convention. They hold 
it in Fort Mitchell because it 
is the home of the Vent Ha- 
ven Museum, said to house 
the largest collection of ven- 
triloquist-related parapher- 
nalia in this or any other 
hemisphere. The museum 
was founded by William 
Shakespeare Berger, a 
wealthy businessman and 
amateur ventriloquist who 
collected dummies from 


1916 until his death in 1972. Dunham with the museum's silent generations of dummies 


In one room of the museum, 

scores of dummies sit on folding metal 
chairs. The effect, on anyone who came 
along in the high celebrity days of Edgar 
Bergen and Charlie McCarthy and Paul 
Winchell and Jerry Mahoney and Seftor 
Wences too, is bizarre. Lacking anima- 
tion, still, with their eyes wide as silver dol- 
lars and their goofy grins, they lend the 
room an air of the grotesque. 

Speaking of which, there were people 
at the convention who thought their pup- 
pets were alive, truly. Jeff Dunham, a ris- 
ing star from Dallas who was in the tour- 
ing company of the Broadway hit Sugar 
Babies, explained this frame of mind: “If 
you convince yourself that the dummy is 
really alive, that he is a separate entity, it 
works much better onstage. It is much 
more convincing to the audience. Even 
Bergen, who was far from crazy, talked 
about Charlie as if he were alive. Howev- 
er, it does get a little spooky sometimes if 
you let yourself get carried away with it.” 

“Hi,” one dummy in the motel corri- 
dor said to another. “I’m Oscar from Cape 
Cod. Where are you from?” 

“Dearborn, Michigan.” 

The people on whose arms these char- 
acters rode exchanged not a word. 

But wait! Historically—one learns just 
in the nick of time—balance is what nearly 
every account of this yearly meeting has 
begged. It is not all weirdness going down. 


tel at the intersection of Interstate 75 | 


| Itis, in the words of Dale Brown, a ventril- | 


| Oquist from Waukesha, Wis., “a family af- 
fair aimed at educating young and amateur 
ventriloquists, promoting the art of ventril- 
Oquism, and providing a spotlight for some 
of the country’s best-known professionals.” 
Further, according to Brown and other or- 


ganizers of the event, the vents (for that is 






| what they call one another) are a little 
ticked off at being picked on by the press as 
| odd, for theirs is no more odd than a gath- 
ering of philatelists. They desire a sober 
and evenhanded report for once, and so, as 
far as this department is concerned, they 
shall have it. The dearth of seriousness in 





Picking up tricks of the trade 


Owi.vay 








the lines that preceded these is regretfully 
noted, and the clerk is instructed to strike 
them from the record. 

One full day was given over to work- 
shops, serious affairs that dissected humor, 
a daunting job since humor tends to get 
stubborn in the face of pathology. Mark 


| Wade, for example, who lectured on come- 


dy writing for kid shows, | 
gave his listeners the ABCs of 
pf a joke. “With C you pull the 
rug out from under them,” he 
explained. He brought out a 
monkey dummy, who said, 
“My sister picks on me.” 
That was the A of it. 

“Is she spoiled?” Mark 
asked. That was B. 

“No,” the monkey said. 
“She always smells that 
way.” C. 

The “almost naughty 
syndrome,” Mark advised, is 
another way of getting kids to 
laugh. “Certain key words 
sound naughty to kids. Un- 
derwear. Kids think it is 
really funny. I wouldn’t use 
panties. Or the puppet could 
say, ‘Kissywooooo000o.’ Any- 
thing with kiss in it. They’re 
starting to think about boy- 
girl things.” Mark went on 
to talk about mapping and 
diagramming jokes and planning ad libs 
until it was time for Jeff Dunham to take 
the lectern. Jeff talked about comedy 
writing, and he said soundly that if you 
could create a joke a day pretty soon you 
would have a routine, much as it is said 
that if you could write a page a day every 
year you would have a novel. The audi- 
ence took notes. 

A question from the floor: “Do you 
have a technique for remembering the se- 
quence of jokes?” 

Jeff: Yeah. I write them on a three-by- 
five card and tape them to the back of the 
Puppet. 

Q. Any ideas for an effective close? 

A. If you're no good, just walk off. 

Next up, Bill Boley spoke on general 
comedy writing. He recommended a the- 
saurus, insult books, comic strips as help- 
ers, then put a forefinger to his temple and 
said, “You're going to need a little bit up 
here.” He recommended writing the 


| punch line first and then fitting a story 


around it. If he is not getting laughs, he 
has his dummy say, “Hey, don’t complain 
to me. You're doing all the talking.” 
Moreover, “that line has got me out of a 
corner many times.” Directly, Bill Boley 
demonstrated what he could do with his 
voice. He did dog sniffs, dog barks, dog 
pants, peacock calls, door slams (“The 


shut is a gun sound. I let it go through the 
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nose a little bit”) and window blinds being 
raised and lowered. He did everything but 
a cat choking on a hair ball, and then Da- 
vid Ginn came out to speak on using 
props in your act. 

Ginn was selling props—magic wands 
that turn into rubber snakes, and what- 
not—and he punctuated his pitch Henny 
Youngman-style: “Talk about a cheap 
gag. This’ll make you gag, Charlie.” Then 
Bill Anderson came out to talk about 
using ventriloquism in church work. He 
had written a pamphlet of 111 different 
ways to use it, one paragraph devoted to 
each method, and he mentioned all 111. A 
sample: “Use your dummy for free adver- 
Using. Take your dummy to a clothing 
Store to get a new suit, or a barber shop to 
get his hair cut, and call the newspaper 
and they'll send a photographer out.” 

The following speaker, Bob Isaacson, 
talked about basic ventriloquism, going 
over the diaphragm and the hard palate, 
the teeth and the tongue. You can say the 
letter d without moving your lips, but you 
cannot say the letter 6. Nearly anyone 
could be a ventriloquist if one’s dummy 
talked like this: “How ‘dout a dottle of 
deer?” Substituting a barely perceptible th 
sound, Isaacson said “Boston baked 
beans” without moving his lips, and you 
could have sworn you heard the b’s. Peo- 
ple scribbled. 

So it went. There were shows at night, 
and on Saturday morning there was a 
roast of Ronn Lucas, who works out of 
Las Vegas, has done the Johnny Carson 
show and was named Ventriloquist of the 
Year at the convention. Sharp one-liners 


Hansen and Eric: double takes 


fell like hatchets. Lucas at one point cate- 
gorized one of his roasters as “a good ex- 
ample of what happens when a fetus does | 
not get enough oxygen.” All good fun, and 
afterward a group photograph was taken 
of everyone and every dummy. It made 
for a particularly arresting tableau 

Then all the dummies went back into 
suitcases. Off to one corner, David Han- 
sen, a hairpiece designer from Chicago, 
was packing up Eric, who looked just like 
David Hansen—same hair, same beard, 
same face, same clothes. “I drive around a 
lot with him, and we play with people on 
the street,”’ David said. “Driving around is 
my hobby anyway, so I needed somebody 
along. I have a custom Corvette, and I 
take off the top and turn up the radio, and 
he keeps time with the music.” 

No odder than a gathering of stamp 
collectors. No sir. By Gregory Jaynes 
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A WORD ON WHY 
MORE TRAVELERS 
STAY AT THE 
WESTIN, CHICAGO. 


PEOPLE. 


A warm welcome. 
A luxury 
for every wish. 
That pampered feeling. 
Indulge in 
24-hour room service. 
In a hurry? 


Quicken matters with 
express checkout. 
Can we 
get you anything else? 
Just ask. 


909 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 
312-943-7200 


THE WESTIN HOTEL 
Chicago 


THE MAINSTAY OF 
NORTH MICHIGAN 
AVENUE 


For reservations call your travel agent 
or 800-228-3000 
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messages while charging Optrx” battery. 
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e had a three-day growth of beard 
and was still wearing the rumpled 
tan trousers he had on when ar- 
rested 13 days earlier. But Nicho- 
las Daniloff was ebullient, witty and still 
possessed of his reporter’s instinct for 
summarizing a story. As the Cadillac car- 
rying him from Moscow’s Lefortovo Pris- 
on on Friday night stopped before cheer- 
ing reporters gathered nearby, Daniloff, 
51, popped out, threw his arms into the air 
and whooped with joy. Nonetheless he 
quickly observed, “I am nota free man to- 
day.” Later, as he and his wife Ruth took 
| up temporary residence at the U.S. em- 
bassy, Daniloff explained that he must 
stay in the Moscow area as long as espio- 
nage charges against him are pending 
Said the U.S. News & World Report corre- 
spondent: “I have exchanged one hotel 
for another, much better hotel.” 
Just as Daniloff was getling sprung 
from Lefortovo, U.S. marshals in New 
York City, where it was early afternoon, 
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The American reporter flashes a grin and a victory sign as he and his wife Ruth speed away from Lefortovo Prison 














Seeking a Way Out 





escorted Gennadi Zakharov from the 


Metropolitan Correctional Center to a 
Brooklyn federal courtroom for a hearing 
that took all of three minutes. The Soviet 
ramrod-straight 


U.N. employee stood 





Meeting the press in Moscow 











| Amid misgivings, Daniloff and Zakharov are sprung from jail 


and stone-faced as Judge Joseph 
McLaughlin read the espionage charges 
against him. Zakharov said only, “Not 
guilty.” The judge then told him that 
“contingent on the prior or simultaneous 
release of Nicholas S. Daniloff,” he too 
was being let go in the custody of his am- 
bassador. Other conditions also were 
nearly identical to those imposed on Dan- 
iloff: Zakharov must not travel more than 
25 miles from U.N. headquarters in New 
York, and he must check in by phone 
with a federal marshal every day. Soviet 
Ambassador Yuri Dubinin promised in 
writing to produce Zakharov in court 
when required; the U.S. similarly guaran- 
teed that Daniloff will show up in a Soviet 
court if ordered 

The parallel procedures looked like 


| the first steps toward exactly what the 


Reagan Administration had repeatedly 
vowed not to arrange: a straight swap of 
Zakharov for Daniloff. Washington ap- 
peared to be conceding that the cases 








should be treated as equivalent, despite its 
repeated thunders that Zakharov is a real 
spy arrested in the act of trying to buy 
classified documents while Daniloff is the 
innocent victim of a crude KGB frame-up 
that began when a Soviet acquaintance 
thrust a package of documents into his 
hands in Moscow on Aug. 30 

Some Administration officials were 
privately bitter that the U.S. seemed to 
have caved in to Kremlin bullying. But 
they were overruled by none other than 
Ronald Reagan, whose compassion in 
this instance overpowered his visceral 
anti-Sovietism. Reagan personally ap- 
proved the arrangement Thursday after- 
noon (it took nearly 24 hours to nail 
down) for the simplest of reasons: he had 
been touched by the plight of Daniloff, 
and just wanted to get the reporter sprung. 
Said the President: “We are so relieved 
and happy that Mr. Daniloff is out of his 
8-by-10-ft. cell, which he was shar- 
ing with someone we believe was 
an informant, and that he won't be 
subjected to four hours of interro- 
gation each day.” 

In a press conference Saturday 
in Moscow, Ruth Daniloff seemed 
to confirm the suspicion that her 
husband's cellmate was an inform- 
er. When Daniloff was about to be 
released, she said, the Russian 
“suggested to Nick that he take 
out some sort of mathematical for- 
mula for him.” Daniloff declined 
Mrs. Daniloff noted that her hus- 








The Russian scientist, right, is released in New York into Soviet custody 


in that he is still a hostage.” 
George Shultz put the best face on the 
arrangement that he could when he told 
skeptical reporters who packed the White 
House pressroom on Friday that the deal 
was only an “interim” step that changed 
nothing but the location of the two former 
prisoners. Said Shultz with considerable 
vehemence: “These two people, Zakharov 
and Daniloff, are in no way comparable 
And we are not going to trade them off 
against each other.” The US., Shultz said, 
still regards Daniloff as a “hostage” and 
“will continue to make every effort to se- 
cure his prompt departure from the Soviet 
Union and safe return home.” That is a 
tall order: if there is to be no trade, the 
U.S. would somehow have to persuade the 
Soviets eventually to let Daniloff go free 
while Zakharov is brought to trial. 
Daniloffs release from Lefortovo 
seemed to prevent, at least for the mo- 


ing 








| ment, further escalation of a crisis that 
| had threatened to reverse the modest 
gains in U.S.-Soviet relations painfully 
wrought over the past year or so. There 
still remains a possibility that Washing- 
ton will send some signals of displeasure 
to the Kremlin. For example, U.S. Am- 
bassador Arthur Hartman, now in Wash- 
ington for consultations, could be kept 
home for an extended stay. But the air is 
now clearer, and when Soviet Foreign 
| Minister Eduard Shevardnadze visits 
Washington for talks with Shultz Friday 
and Saturday, they may find it possible to 
discuss their original subject: arrange- 
ments for a summit meeting between 
| Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev 
late this year. Though Shultz promised to 
press for a full release of Daniloff, that 
subject no longer seems likely to crowd 
everything else off the agenda. 

Still, Administration officials insisted 
over and over that the really hard bargain- 
ing in the Daniloff case has not even begun. 
Said one: “Only the chess pieces have been 
moved.” Last week some State Depart- 


would be no way to get Daniloff released 
without arranging something that the Sovi- 
ets could claim was a trade. As an Admin- 
istration official puts it, however, “there are 
swaps and there are swaps.” One idea now 
is that the Soviets might let Daniloff go 
with the understanding that Zakharov 
would be traded later for someone more 
suitable: a prominent Soviet dissident, per- 
haps, or a Soviet citizen convicted of spying 
for the U.S. That is roughly what happened 
in 1978, when the Soviets freed U.S. Busi- 
nessman F. Jay Crawford after he was ac- 
| cused of smuggling; two Soviet U.N. em- 
ployees who had been imprisoned in the 
USS. for espionage were later traded for five 
Soviet dissidents. 

Reading Kremlin motives preoccu- 
pied the Administration for the best part 
of a week. It was obvious, of course, that 
Moscow wanted to demonstrate to its op- 
eratives abroad that it would go to almost 
any lengths to free those who might be 
caught, but what else might it be up to? 
Was Gorbachev seeking an excuse to tor- 
pedo the summit? Or was he caving in to 
hard-liners who believe he allowed Rea- 
gan to best him during last November's 
Geneva summit? 

F Reagan’s advisers eventually 
2 came toa different conclusion. The 
Kremlin, they argued, had simply 
= displayed a knee-jerk reaction—if 








and monumentally miscalculated 
+ the degree of public fury that the 
5 seizure of Daniloff would provoke. 
That reading dictated putting off 
any retaliatory steps until after the 
Soviets had been given a way to 
save face. Says one Administration 
official: “The bear when cornered 
is ferocious.” Yet the bear can 
also show a more agreeable side: 











ment officials were convinced that there | 





: a spy is caught, take a hostage— | 








band had lost weight—‘His on Saturday the Soviets announced 
clothes are just hanging on him”— they were allowing five well- 
and that “he is nervously andemo- Reagan and Shultz at a White House briefing : known dissidents to emigrate, 
tionally exhausted ... It is sink- The hard bargaining has yet to begin. a positive gesture on the eve 
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of the Shultz-Shevardnadze meeting. 

Initially, the Administration tried to 
play the whole affair in a very low key, 
saying little while trying to engage Mos- 
cow in quiet negotiations. The President 
said nothing openly until last Monday, 
when he warned that continued imprison- 
ment of the reporter could seriously dam- 
age U.S.-Soviet relations. Four days earli- 
er Reagan, relying as always on his 
powers of persuasion, had sent Gorbachev 
a personal letter assuring the Soviet leader 
that Daniloff was not a spy and asking for 
his release. Within a few days, negotia- 
tions were under way in both Washington 
and Moscow. Dubinin and other senior 
Soviet diplomats made at least four unan- 
nounced calls at the State Department 
last week to confer about Daniloff, while 
in Moscow U‘S. Chargé d’Affaires Rich- 
ard Combs pursued contacts at the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry. 

Despite the decision to turn Zakharov 
loose, the incident has underlined Wash- 
ington’s determination to reduce the Sovi- 
ets’ swollen diplomatic missions to the U.S. 
and the United Nations. The Soviets have 
some 320 diplomatic and consular postings 
in the U.S. and more than 200 employees 
like Zakharov in their missions to the U.N. 
The FBI estimates that 35% of these Soviets 
are intelligence officers. The U.S. has just 
130 people in its mission to the U.N.. and 
the Reagan Administration has told Mos- 
cow to reduce its U.N. missions to 177 em- 
ployees by April 1, 1988. At its embassy in 
Moscow, the U.S. has fewer than 200 Gov- 
ernment employees, and they are outnum- 
bered by the 225 Soviet citizens employed 
in the building. 

Another reason for dissatisfaction 
with the Zakharov/ Daniloff arrangement 
is that it does nothing to dispel the suspi- 
cion that U.S. reporters may be spies. In 
Moscow on Saturday, a Soviet Foreign 
Ministry spokesman insisted again that 
Daniloff was a CIA agent who has been 
spying for years and that proof of this had 
been furnished to the U.S. Yet in 1977 the 
CIA adopted a directive forbidding the 
employment of journalists (or clergymen 
or academics) as agents or giving journal- 
istic “cover” to real agents. It is still in 
force. Though no one can say flatly that 
journalists never act for the CIA, there is no 
evidence that Daniloff ever did. Moscow, 
by contrast, regards journalism as an ex- 
cellent cover; over the years many Soviet 
“journalists” have been expelled for espi- 
onage from countries around the world. 

If there have been any exceptions to 
the CIA directive, they have been extremely 
rare. Generally, reporters are wary of any 
contacts with the CIA going beyond the 
routine exchange of information that oc- 
curs when they interview officers in Amer- 
ican embassies overseas. Doubtless the 
Kremlin is aware of all that, and cannot 
really believe Daniloff was a spy. He was— 
and at week’s end remained—a hostage, 
pure and simple. 
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Why These Crises Occur 


hen Soviet-American relations come a cropper, as they so often do, it is 

rarely because the White House or the Kremlin seeks a crisis as part of a 
grand strategy. Rather, the setbacks are like road accidents during a cross-coun- 
try rally in which the contestants are continually jockeying for position. Particu- 
larly when they feel their security has somehow been threatened, the Soviets can 
seem like road hogs, making it all the more likely that they will cause fender 
benders or worse along the way. They are aggressive but not reckless drivers. 

So it was with the imprisonment of Nicholas Daniloff, which jeopardized the 
prospect of a summit meeting between President Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev. 
The cause seemed absurdly disproportionate to the possible effects: the FBI arrested 
a Soviet scientist who almost unquestionably was engaged in espionage, and the 
KGB retaliated by entrapping 
a US. journalist in Moscow 
who just as unquestionably 
was not. 

It was a vivid reminder 
that Soviet-American rela- 
tions operate according to 
Murphy’s Law: given the 
depths of hostility and mis- 
trust between the superpow- 
ers, whatever can go wrong 
will go wrong. Over the years 
a lot has gone wrong, and the 
timing has often scuttled the 
best-laid plans of statesmen, 
including some of the Soviet 
Union's own. In May 1960 an 
American U-2 plane was 
downed near Sverdlovsk, 
and Nikita Khrushchev 
stormed out of a summit 
meeting with Dwight Eisen- 
hower in Paris. In August 
1968, just as Lyndon Johnson 
and the Kremlin leaders were preparing to launch the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks, the Warsaw Pact invaded Czechoslovakia and SALT was postponed. In De- 
cember 1979 the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan virtually guaranteed that the 
US. Senate would not ratify the SALT I treaty. In September 1983 Soviet air-defense 
units shot down a Korean passenger plane, prompting Secretary of State George 
Shultz to throttle back his effort to re-engage the U.S.S.R. in quiet diplomacy. In 
March 1985 a Soviet soldier in East Germany shot and killed Major Arthur Nichol- 
son, a member of a U.S. military liaison unit, and hawks in the Administration 
clamored for retaliation. 

While these incidents varied greatly in nature and scope, they had key fea- 
tures in common: first, the Kremlin’s concern with security takes precedence 
over propaganda and diplomacy alike; second, when the Soviet Union reacts toa 
perceived threat to its security, it tends to overreact, sometimes brutally; third, if 
the Soviets’ overreaction leads to a crisis, they are quick to blame the U.S.; and 
fourth, the disruption has always proved temporary. 

In Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan, the Soviet Union saw political instability 
on its border and the danger of unfriendly regimes coming to power. So Moscow, 
thumbing its nose at world opinion, moved in with tanks and paratroopers. In the 
other cases, there was either an act or an accusation of spying. The Soviets are 
preoccupied with espionage in a way that is difficult for Americans to understand. 
As custodians of a closed and paranoid political system, they are obsessed with 
protecting their own secrets and finding out those of their enemies. 

Whatever the lingering mysteries about the Kremlin’s motives in the Dani- 
loff case, there is no doubt that the crisis was precipitated by the arrest of their 
man at the U.N., Gennadi Zakharov. Precisely because they are so obsessive 
about the clandestine side of their national-security policy, the Soviets take very 
seriously the task of getting their spies who have been nabbed out of the hands of 
FBI and CIA debriefers. If retrieving Zakharov meant disrupting the chance of a 
summit, well, too bad. But first things first. And in this case, as in so many others 
before, that meant another suspenseful bit of highway Dodg’em on the hairpin 
turns of Soviet-American relations. — By Strobe Talbott 
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| speak to America on a sub- 








Rolling Out the Big Guns 





The First Couple and Congress press the attack on drugs 


hough some furniture was rearranged 

to make way for lights, cameras and 
teleprompters, the West Hall of the 
White House was supposed to look pretty 
much as it would on an ordinary Sunday 
evening. The atmosphere was to be 
friendly and intimate as the President 
and Nancy Reagan welcomed a projected 
80 million television viewers into their 
home. Producer Roger Ailes, a trusted old 
pro, worked to make sure the camera an- 
gles were just right. Ken Khachigian, a 
former Reagan campaign speechwriter 
known for his rhetorical 
flair, collaborated on the ad- 
dress. The details had to be 
perfect, for the President 
and his wife were going to 


rd 
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ject that has emerged as the 
nation’s hottest topic: the 
fight against drug abuse 

The President planned 
to reiterate his initiatives for 
the fight: drug-free schools 
and workplaces, expanded 
drug treatment, stronger law 
enforcement and drug inter- 
diction efforts, and greater 
public awareness. “Drugs 
are menacing our society,” 
Reagan planned to say 
“They're threatening our 
values and undercutting our 
institutions. They're killing 
our children.” The First 
Lady was going to stress fur- 
ther the vulnerability of 
the nation’s youth: “Today 
there is a drug and alcohol 
epidemic in this country, 
and no one is safe from it— 
not you, not me and certain- 
ly not our children, because 


this epidemic has _ their 
names written on it.” 
The abuse of illegal 


drugs has certainly become 
the Issue of the Year, except 
that the main issue involved 
seems to be how far politi- 
cians scramble to outdo one 
another in leading the cru- 
sade. The Administration 
last week came up with a 
plan to require more than 





| and impose a federal death penalty on 


those who commit murder while dealing 
in drugs. Across the country candidates 
were not only trying to top their oppo- 
nents with radical proposals for tackling 
the problem but were challenging one an- 
other to urinating contests as a demon- 
stration of fealty to the cause 

This sudden, aggressive activism no 
doubt reflects a genuine desire on the part 
of political leaders to wipe out drug abuse 
in the U.S. But this is an election year 
Being against drug abuse may seem about 
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In a survey conducted last week for 
TIME by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 


| 75% of respondents said they believe drug 
| use in the country as a whole is very seri- 
ous. (Some 17% said it is fairly serious, 6% 


somewhat serious and 1% not serious.) 


| Only 35%, however, agreed that it is very 


serious in their own communities. While 
experts think regular cocaine use leveled 
off about six years ago, the number of 
Americans who say they know someone 
who has tried the drug has actually grown 


| in the past 3% years. In March 1983, 24% 


said someone close to them had used coke; 
today the figure is 39%. Among people 
between the ages of 18 and 34, some 
63% said they know coke users. Only 14% 


| of all respondents admitted to having 





Before the broadcast: working on a hot topic in the White House library 


used coke themselves. 

In the TIME poll, 69% of 
the public said they would 
favor a drug-testing pro- 
gram at their company, 
while 23% said they would 
be against it; 81% said that 
if given a choice they would 
agree to be tested. More spe- 
cific questions, however, dis- 
closed some deep ambiva- 
lences: 58% said they agreed 
with the statement, “It is 
people’s right not to be test- 
ed if they do not want to be,”’ 
and 44% with the statement, 
“There are too many ques- 
tions about the accuracy of 
drug tests for them to be 
used to test people at work.” 

The $4 billion House 
bill, which has not yet been 
considered by the Senate, 
would provide significant 
new funding for drug inter- 
diction, law enforcement, 
education, rehabilitation 
and treatment. Passed by 
a 392 to 16 vote, it con- 
tained several hastily draft- 
ed, and not always wise, 
amendments 

One would require the 
President to deploy, within 
30 days after passage of the 
bill, military equipment and | 
personnel to thwart drug | 
trafficking. Although the 
posse comitatus act of 1878 
generally forbids the armed 
forces from enforcing civil 
laws, the bill would allow 
the military to arrest dealers 
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1 million federal employees 
who deal with sensitive in- 
formation (everyone from defense-con- 
tract employees to diplomats) to submit 
urine samples for drug testing 

The Democratic-controlled House, 
with Republicans in overwhelming ac- 
cord, abandoned budgetary restraints— 
and perhaps a few constitutional ones as 
well—by passing a bill that would throw 
as much as $4 billion over the next three 
years into a wide array of antidrug efforts, 
permit the military to protect the 
country’s borders from drug trafficking 


as extraordinary a stand as being for 
motherhood, yet conservatives and liber- 
als alike are making sure the voters know 
where they stand. “There aren't a lot of 
emotional, personal issues this year,” ex- 
plains Barbara Pardue, spokeswoman for 


| the Republican Congressional Campaign 


DR cteneen 


Committee. “The drug issue cuts across 
all economic and age groups, older peo- 
ple, teenagers, parents, you name it 
Blacks are concerned, whites are con- 
cerned. It is a universal issue.” 


“There is a drug epidemic in this country, and no one is safe.” 


diers could be properly trained as law en- 


captured in “hot pursuit.” 
Said David Westrake, an of- 
ficial of the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration: “Increased military support 
is welcome and needed.” But a variety 
of civil-liberties advocates immediately 
demurred, as did the Defense Depart- 
ment, Said Spokesman Robert Sims: “It 
is a bad precedent to use the Army as a 
police force.” Other critics said the 
amendment would hurt military pre- 
paredness and questioned whether sol- 


forcers in 30 days. Proponents dismissed 
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such caution. “This is war,” de- 
clared Mississippi Republican 
Trent Lott. “If this isn’t defending 
the shores, I don’t know what is.” 
Another amendment would al- 
low prosecutors to introduce into 
federal trials evidence that had 
been obtained illegally without a 
warrant as long as law-enforce- 
ment officials seized the material 
“in good faith.” New Jersey Demo- 
crat Peter Rodino, chairman of 
| the House Judiciary Committee, 
said the amendment had not been 
considered in hearings by his panel. 
“All day long we’ve been fighting 
the war on drugs,” said he. “Now it 
seems that the attack is on the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 
Although Congress is stretch- 
ing its fiscal imagination, juggling 
budget figures to stay below the 
$144 billion debt limit set for next 
| year by the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
| lings Deficit Reduction Act, there 
was little talk of restraint on the 
subject of curbing drug abuse. 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill last 
week said he would favor new taxes 
to pay for the plan. “I'm afraid this 
bill is the legislative equivalent of 
crack,” said Massachusetts Demo- 
crat Barney Frank, one of the 
handful of Congressmen who voted 
against the package. “It yields a short- 
term high but does long-term damage to 
the system. And it’s expensive to boot.” 
The President's plan, which will prob- 
ably form the basis for the Senate's ver- 
sion of a bill, was touted by the White 
House as containing $2.5 billion for the 


The community where you live 


The country as a whole 


Against 


Not be tested 


ves 24% 39% 


How serious a problem do you think 
drug use is in: 


35% 
75% 


Would you be in favor if your company 
were to test employees from time to 
time for illegal drugs? 


In favor of 


If given a choice, would you be tested 
for drugs or not? 


Be tested 


Has anyone close to you tried cocaine? 


63% 





drug war. In fact, it would probably au- 
thorize only $250 million in new spending 
and it does not contain grants to local gov- 
ernments for programs, like prison con- 
struction, that made the House bill so po- 
litically popular. 

One controversial part of the Presi- 
dent’s plan is the recommendation for 








Drawing the Bottle Lines 


WwW hile preparing for a debate earlier this month, Arkansas 
Governor Bill Clinton heard that his Republican oppo- 
nent, former Governor Frank White, was going to challenge 
him to take a drug test. Recognizing a hot issue, Clinton struck 
first: early in the debate he announced he had submitted his 
urine for testing and challenged White to do so. The Republi- 
can not only agreed but later said his wife would be tested too. 


69% 
23% 


81% 
17% 


23% 


Y random drug testing of 1.1 
million federal employees. In 
discussing the proposal last week, a 
Cabinet counsel agreed that a 
worker who flunks his first test 
should undergo drug treatment, but 
there was some dispute over wheth- 
er a second failure should result in 
firing. Presidential Counsel Peter 
Wallison objected that dismissal 
“would be punitive.” Shot back 
Education Secretary William Ben- 
nett, a hawk in the drug war: “It’s 
meant to be punitive.” Noting that 
his own plan for getting rid of drugs 
in schools called for expulsion of 
second-time offenders, Bennett 
asked: “How can you be harder on 
kids than you are on tax-supported 
federal workers?” In the end, the 
proposal won unanimous approval. 
Amid the preparations for her 
joint television address Sunday 
night, Nancy Reagan carried her 
campaign against drugs to 
Harper's Ferry, W. Va., site of 
John Brown’s 1859 rebellion. Call- 
ing drugs a “silent killer,” she said 
they had the “potential of tearing 
our country apart, just like the 
Civil War did.” Although most of- 
ficials sincerely support that senti- 
ment, even within the Adminis- 
tration there are some who are becoming 
cautious about turning the war on drugs 
into something resembling the Civil 
War's Wilderness Campaign, with a lot of 
frenetic and random shooting in all direc- 
tions. —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Michael — 
Duffy/Washington } 











with the front runner, Julian Bond, Lewis challenged his op- 
ponent to on-the-spot urinalysis. “We can go outside and go 


to the men’s room and take the test right now,” said he. Bond 


refused, as he had before, saying, “I think true leadership is 
to resist this demagoguery, this McCarthyism.” Lewis won a 
narrow upset, and doubts about Bond’s commitment to the 
antidrug crusade may have been a small factor. 

The drug-testing call is also being heard in city govern- 
ment. Setting an example for public employees, San Anto- 
nio’s Democratic mayor, Henry Cisneros, underwent urinal- 
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Clinton’s wife will also submit to a test, further 
escalating the political “jar wars.” 

While wags talk of elections turning into 
“pissing matches,” drug testing has become a 
new campaign fad. In Kentucky, Republican 
Congressional Candidate Jim Polley chal- 
lenged Incumbent Chris Perkins to meet him 
at a hospital for a urinating match. Perkins 
did not show up, but Polley gave his sample 
anyway. Perkins facetiously countered with a 
challenge to take lie-detector tests, AIDS tests 
and chest X rays. Other candidates publicly 
joining in include Republican Congressman 
Thomas Kindness of Ohio, who is running 
against Senator John Glenn, and Democratic 
Senator Alan Dixon of Illinois. 

In a Democratic primary runoff in At- 
lanta earlier this month, John Lewis was the 
clear underdog. But in the midst of a debate 
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Clinton is clean 


ysis, prompting one suggestion for a new sign 
for hizzoner’s desk: THE JAR STOPS HERE. 
While Cisneros tested negative, City Coun- 
cilman Ed Harrington flunked his urinalysis: 
the test revealed caffeine overload, and Har- 
rington subsequently confessed to a ten-cup- 
a-day coffee habit. 

Some public officials are disturbed by the 
trend. Says Betty Smith, state chairman for 
Northern California: “The most appalling 
thing for me is that this is certainly not a so- 
lution to a serious drug problem.” San Fran- 
cisco Supervisor Bill Maher, author of a bill 
banning all drug testing within city limits ex- 
cept for uniformed civil servants, mocks the 
craze. “I think they ought to test the urine for 
brain cells instead of drugs,”’ says he. “The 
political leadership of urinating into a test 
tube eludes me.” 
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Sing her to sleep again. 
Call italy. : 


You remember when she was born, that winter in Rome. How you held, 
role: <-Jo Molt lole||-ToVol¥ milg-)aelc-lalele.-(Ule lal (-iava leer -\/-1a glel¥ leaky eU RV ca clAMmUalel¥le]al es 
of her still make you feel warm inside. Wouldn't you love to hear her voice? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than you'd 


think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone: 


ITALY, FRANCE, SPAIN, BELGIUM, Economy Discount Standard 
WEST GERMANY, SWITZERLAND 6pm-7am ipm-6pm 7am-ipm 
AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL* Ly | $ .89 $118 


"Average cost per minute varies depending on length of call. First minute costs more: additional minutes 
cost less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed Add 
3% federal excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call our toll-free number for further infor mation o 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 1 800 874-4000. © 1986 AT&T 
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Different 2s two people canbe”: Maryland's feisty Senate candidate Barbara Mikulski. . . 


No More Petticoat Politics 





Women are running tough campaigns for major offices 


n Baltimore’s Little Italy 

last week, the early morn- 
ing breakfasters at the Sand- 
wich King took a break from 
their rehash of the Orioles 
game to greet a familiar face. 
“Morning, Senator,” one man 
called from the counter. The 
tile was premature, but it 
sounded good to Congress- 
woman Barbara Mikulski, 
who had just won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Sen- 
ate by beating Maryland Gov- 
ernor Harry Hughes and Representative 
Michael Barnes. Maryland’s Republican 
nominee for the Senate, meanwhile, was 
celebrating her primary victory south of 
the Capital Beltway with a well-known 
admirer. Linda Chavez was spending 
some time away from Maryland to take 
part in a photo session at the White 
House, demonstrating her ties to a former 
employer, Ronald Reagan. 

May the best man win? In politics, 
that expression threatens to become ar- 
chaic. Three major contests on Election 
Day will be all-female affairs. Mikulski 
and Chavez are only the second pair of 
women in USS. history to win the nomina- 
tions of both major parties in a Senate 
campaign.* In Nebraska, State Treasurer 
| Kay Orr, a Republican, is running against 

former Lincoln Mayor Helen Boosalis, a 
Democrat, in the country’s first all- 
woman gubernatorial race. In Maryland's 
| Second Congressional District, Democrat 


Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, Robert 

Kennedy's daughter, will oppose incum- 
bent Helen Delich Bentley 

All told, women won 39 nominations 

for Senate and House seats and eight more 

for gubernatorial office this year. Earlier 

| in the year, State Representative Judy 





*The first pair: incumbent Republican Senator Mar- 
garet Chase Smith vs. Democrat Lucia Cormier in 
Maine in 1960, Smith beat Cormier, 58% to 41% 
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Bella is back 





Koehler was picked as the IIli- 
nois Republican challenger to 
incumbent Senator Alan Dix- 
on. More recently, Alaska 
State Senator Arliss Sturgu- 
lewski swept past eight male 
rivals in a Republican guber- 
natorial primary, and Missou- 
ri Lieutenant Governor Harri- 
ett Woods handily took her 
state's Democratic Senate 
nomination. Last week Con- 
necticut State Representative 
Julie Belaga defeated heavily 
endorsed former State Senator Richard 
Bozzuto for the Republican nomination 
for Governor. Arizona’s superintendent of 
public instruction, Carolyn Warner, took 
the Democratic nomination for Governor. 
In New York former Congresswoman 
Bella Abzug made a comeback after near- 
ly ten years out of office, narrowly winning 
a Democratic nomination for Congress in 
suburban Westchester County. 
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nlike Abzug, who became famous as a 

leader of the women’s movement, 
many of the new candidates avoid femi- 
nist labels. They play the political game 
by traditional rules, rising through the 
party hierarchy. Their presence in elec- 
tions has become so commonplace that 
voters have almost ceased to notice it. “I 
think the [gender] issue has been neutral- 
ized,” says University of Nebraska Politi- 
cal Scientist Robert Sittig. “The Nebraska 
candidates had established themselves 
long before this election. I think people 
see them as career politicians.” Irene Na- 
tividad, head of the National Women’s 
Political Caucus, agrees: “There are more 
women in the political pipeline than there 
used to be.” Although the number of 
women candidates for Congress is actual- 
ly down this year from 1984, more women 
are running for state offices. The propor- 
tion of women in state legislatures has 





...and cool G.0.P. opponent Linda Chavez 


more than tripled since 1969, to 14.8%, 
according to the Center for the American 
Woman and Politics at Rutgers Universi- 
ty, and comparable gains have occurred 
at the municipal level as well. 

Although women’s organizations 


| have played an important part in many 


elections, they seem to have been relegat- 
ed to the background role of fund raiser 
and networker on the campaign trail. 
Raising money is still more difficult for 
women than men, says Natividad, be- 
cause “women tend to be challengers, and 
political-action-committee money tends 
to go for the incumbents.” This year the 
Washington-based Women’s Campaign 
Fund, founded in 1974, is raising money 
for more than 100 progressive female can- 
didates. “Our goal,” says the fund's Vir- 
ginia Sheridan, “is to provide [a total of] 


| over $450,000 in financial and technical 


aid.” Another group, Emily's List, was es- 
tablished last year to help Democratic 
women gain Senate seats. Emily stands 
for Early Money Is Like Yeast, and the 
organization has raised $200,000 for Mis- 
souri’s Woods and Maryland’s Mikulski. 
Republicans, on the other hand, gener- 
ally funnel a portion of the party’s cam- 
paign funds into women's campaigns. 

So far the two-women races have not 
differed much from more traditional 


| elections. In Maryland, Mikulski and 


Chavez are waging tough, no-holds- 
barred campaigns. Although both women 
come from ethnic, working-class back- 
grounds, “we are as different as two peo- 
ple can be,” says Chavez, 39, a cool His- 
panic American who is married and 
makes much of being the mother of three 





sons. Mikulski, 50, is single, a self-styled 


| scrapper with the sturdy perseverance of 


a tugboat. She sharply turns aside com- 
ments that she does not “look senatorial.” 
Says the candidate: “A lot of Americans, 
black or white or female, are always told 
that they don’t look the part. It’s one of 
the oldest code words.” 

Mikulski calls herself a “definite 
Democrat.” Her ten-year record in Con- 
gress offers a clue to that somewhat 
murky label: she is an activist and a popu- 
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list. She supports the Equal Rights 
Amendment, affirmative action and a 
woman's right to an abortion. Chavez, a 
former Democrat who became a Reagan 
Republican upon accepting a White 
House staff appointment 17 months ago, 
takes the opposite stand on each of those 
controversial issues. Before Reagan ap- 
pointed her staff director of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission in 1983, Chavez 
worked on civil rights enforcement in the 
Carter Administration (she now considers 
Carter “an absolute disaster as Presi- 
dent”) and held jobs with the National 
Education Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers. She moved to 
Maryland two years ago, and although 
the Republicans face a 3-to-1 disadvan- 
tage in voter registration, her victory is 
considered critical to G.O.P. hopes for re- 
taining a majority in the Senate 

Last week Chavez derided Mikulski 
as a “San Francisco-style, George Mc- 
Govern Democrat. People are going to re- 
ject her kind of liberalism.” The Mikulski 
camp has countered with a charge that 
Chavez has “no moral anchor,” a refer- 
ence to her party switching. Nothing in 
these bareknuckle exchanges smacks of 
what journalists used to call petticoat 
politics 

In the Nebraska Governor's race be- 
tween Orr and Boosalis, both women are 
polite and well spoken, but, as Orr puts it 
“this is no Bake-Off.” The candidates 
tend to agree on contentious issues like 
abortion (both oppose it), but neither has 
hesitated to exploit the other's weak 
points. Boosalis has tried to tie Orr to the 
Reagan Administration’s unpopular farm 
policies, while Orr has pounced on Boosa- 
lis’ proposals for restructuring property 
taxes as “devastating” to senior citizens 








Beating the Odds 


— John Dyson, 43, brought a $6 million war 
chest to New York’s Democratic Senate primary, as 
well as the encouragement of Governor Mario Cuomo and 
New York City Mayor Ed Koch. Dyson’s opponent Mark 
Green, 41, a former consumer advocate with Ralph Nader's 
Congress Watch, had just $800,000, most of it raised from 
small contributions through what Green called his “Mark of 
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Few Nebraska voters gender an issue 
When Baptist Pastor Everett Sileven 
jumped into the Republican primary 
and argued that female leadership “is 
a sure sign of God’s curse,” he finished a 
weak fourth, with only 2.1% of the vote 
For a time Republican State Senator 
John DeCamp threatened a write-in can- 
didacy to provide a male alternative to 
what he calls a “prom-queen contest,” but 
he soon dropped the idea. In an 
August survey of 449 registered Nebraska 
voters, a few feared that Boosalis, 67, is 
too old for the job, and some believed that 
Orr, 47, is inexperienced. But only 
two of those surveyed thought the Gov 
ernor’s race had anything to do with 
gender 

If Orr wins, she will be the first Repub- 
lican woman ever elected Governor in the 


Dyson and Dyson’s money because we outworked him and 
outresearched him.” 

To most observers, however, the Green-Dyson race indi- 
cated more about New York’s Democratic political scene 
than it did about the power of money. New York liberals not 
only follow primary campaigns closely but turn up at the 
polls in greater numbers than most other groups. This time 
around they certainly provided most of Green’s strength. In 
a low turnout that attracted just 13% of New York’s 3.8 mil- 
lion Democratic voters, Green won by 34,000 votes. Says 


“This is no Bake-Off”: Nebraska's gubernatorial contenders Helen Boosalis and Kay Orr 
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| US. If Mikulski wins, she will be the first 

| female Democrat elected to the Senate 
who did not originally fill a vacancy left by 
her husband. Clearly, American politics is 
entering a new phase, one that reflects so- 
ciety’s changing attitudes toward women 
Even the traditional election-night cele- 
brations are being transformed. In Mary- 
land last week, an ebullient Kathleen 
Kennedy Townsend stood on the dais af- 
ter the primary, thumbs up in victory 
Next to her stood her husband David, 
their youngest child Kate in his arms, and 
their other two daughters Meaghan and 
Maeve beside him. The Townsends were 
not arranged the way political families 
usually are. Yet somehow, they did not 
look at all strange By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo/Baltimore and Lee 
Griggs/Lincoin 





Dimes” campaign. Just before the election, 
Dyson blanketed the airwaves with commer- 
cials, while Green managed to get only a cou- 
ple of short spots onto the TV screen. Yet 
when the polls closed last week, Green had 
beaten Dyson convincingly, 54% to 46% 

In the wake of his victory Green was ex- 
ultant. “Message beat money,” he crowed. 
Until recently the received wisdom has been 
that money talks, especially in TV advertis- 
ing. Indeed, Dyson’s media consultant, 
Phil Friedman, who pocketed a handsome 
$450,000 for the job, confidently predicted 
victory in the days leading up to the voting 
But to Randy Daniels, Green's press secre- 
tary, the upset “shows the limitations” of po- 
litical commercials. “We were able to defeat 





Green: message vs. money 


S mary is 
*in a general 








Washington Media Consultant Carter Es- 
kew: “One lesson is that paid media in a pri- 
less effective than it would be 
election. It’s pretty clear 
that when you make a big advertising buy 
in a primary, you can waste millions of 
dollars on people who just aren't going to 
vote.” 

Green’s low-budget tactics face a far 
tougher test in the general election, when he 
will have to outhustle both Dyson, who is 
running on the Liberal Party line, and Re- 
publican Alfonse D'Amato, the popular in- 
cumbent whom Koch last week called a “su- 
perb Senator.” D'Amato, who won a three- 
way Senate race in 1980, has raised nearly $7 
million for this year’s campaign. 
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The new Acura Legend luxury touring sedan was designed and engineered from the ground up around the senous Criver to provide maximun 
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Despite lives that leave little and luxurious travel only a pleasures of long distance __ its 151 horsepower is most 
time and interstate high- handful of automobiles have performance. rewarding as speeds and dis- 
ways that permit little chal- | ever provided Therefore, the Legend tances increase. 

lenge, there remain people For all these people, we ntroduces a fuel injected As it moves over the road 
who visibly brighten atthe have built the AcuraLegend. 2.5 liter, 24-valve V-6 engine. with a stability that belies 
prospect of pavement. A luxury touring sedan Descended from the tests its speed, the Legend's rigid 
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driving enjoyment. A new dimension in performance automobiles, from a new division of Amencan Honda. Now available exclusively at Acura dealerships 


and wide track merge into quadruple-sealed. Creating are groupedto maximize —_ evidence of precision craft- 


a smooth, solid ride. the greatest luxury: silence. efficiency. And the cockpit ed care rarely found in auto- 
Enhanced by fourwheel Even onthe highway,when _ is, simply stated, spacious. mobiles today. 

independent suspension concentration is crucial. From a power sunroof to Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for 

with gas-filled rear shocks, Interior amenities and fea- powerful stereo, extraordi- the dealer nearest you. 

refined front wheel drive tures are purposely designed nary luxuries are standard. And discover how rewarc- 

and speed sensitive power to minimize the stress of ex- And everywhere, there isa ing performance driving can 

assisted steering. tended miles. quality of fit and finish.The be. In the new Legend. 
Legend's aerodynamic The low sloping hoodline 

design results ina drag co- and expansive glass area op- A j-3 A 

efficient of only 0.32.Glass __ timize visibility. Analog instru- Cc LJ 

meets metal almost seam- mentation can be read at a PRECISION CRAFTED AUTOMOBILES 


lessly. Doors are triple and mere glance. Critical controls A division of American Honda Motor Co.., Inc. 
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Political ads, once sobersided, this year offer a gag a minute 


klahoma Democrat Jim Jones, cam- 
paigning for the Senate against In- 


| cumbent Republican Don Nickles, has 








ta 


discovered that less can be more. In his 
TV spots, the balding Jones tells voters, 
“Tl have more time each day to work on 
Oklahoma’s problems because I won't 
need one of these.”’ Grinning broadly, he 
raises a whirring—and superfluous—hair 
dryer to his head. The implication? That 
Nickles, thickly thatched and Hollywood 
handsome, is just another pretty face. 

Government may be serious business, 
but the trend in political advertising this 
year is to make your point with a punch 
line. Candidates are taking to the airwaves 
with props and gimmicks to get 
their messages, and their names, 
across to a frequently indifferent 
public. In person and on television, 
New York’s little-known Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate An- 
drew O'Rourke is using a card- 
board cutout of Democratic Gover- 
nor Mario Cuomo to deride his 
popular opponent as “one-dimen- 
sional.” South Dakota Congress- 
man Tom Daschle, a_ populist 
Democrat hoping to unseat incum- 
bent Senator James Abdnor, juxta- 
poses shots of long, gleaming lim- 
ousines purring around Washing- 
ton with pictures of his own 1971 
Pontiac wearily chugging toward 
the Senate Office Building. 

A television advertisement for 
Vermont Senator Patrick Leahy 
demonstrates his affinity for his 
State’s dairy-farming community 
by going directly to the source 
The commercial shows the Sena- 
tor, accompanied by two farmers, 
pasting Leahy bumper stickers on 
the sides of some contented cows 
To make the point that Illinois 
Republican Governor James 
Thompson has broken a number 
of promises, Democrat Adlai Ste- 
venson ITI, not normally known 
as a barrel of laughs, has been 
showcasing an ad that features a 
pair of legs doing a soft-shoe. The voice- 
over: “When it comes to song and dance, 
nobody’s better than Jim Thompson.” 

Gone are the days when candidates 
would appear as talking heads to tout their 
credentials. “Political advertising is begin- 
ning to recognize that it competes with oth- 
er advertising for people’s attention, which 
means McDonald's, Coca-Cola, Buick and 
Crazy Eddie,” says Manhattan Political 
Consultant Scott Miller. As broadcast polit- 
ical advertising becomes ubiquitous, many 
observers have begun to question its effica- 
cy. Last week's New York primary, for ex- 
ample, was notable for the poor return on 
some heavily financed television advertis- 





ing. To be effective, says Miller, candidates 
must “use the same methods and technol- 
ogies that are available to everybody. Hu- 
mor is part of that.” 

The resulting blend of politics and 
commercial advertising techniques can 
sometimes be startling. Democratic Sen- 
ate Hopeful Wyche Fowler of Georgia sat- 
irizes the American Express commercials 
by strolling through a rack of clothes ask- 
ing “Do you know me? I’m Congressman 
Wyche Fowler, and I think you are paying 
too much interest on bank credit cards.” 
California’s Republican Senate candidate 
Ed Zschau piggybacks on the popularity 
of Bartles & Jaymes cooler commercials 


Oklahoma's Jones proves that less is more 


Making a point with a punch line. 
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by featuring two good ol’ boys sitting on a 
front porch musing about the number of 
floor votes missed by Incumbent Demo- 
crat Alan Cranston. “Three hundred for- 
ty-seven of them,” the ad tells us. Says one 
codger: “Ifa 16-year-old did that, he'd sull 
be in the third grade.” 

Unless carefully handled, such adver- 
tising can backfire. “You don’t trivialize 
important issues,” says Consultant Miller 
“When you trivialize an issue that people 
take seriously, there is an enormous back- 
lash.” The time to use a sidesplitter, 
Miller says, is “when you're dealing with 
straight politics, because people don’t 
take politics very seriously.” 

Incumbents’ voting records are a pop- 
ular target for sarcasm. “The character 
question cuts more deeply than specific is- 
sues in a lot of campaigns this year,” says 
Washington Media Consultant Robert 
Squier. The trend got a big boost from Re- 
_ publican Mitch McConnell’s wild- 
=ly successful “bloodhound” spots 
Sfor the Kentucky Senate race in 
£1984. The series of commercials 
| starred jowly hunting dogs in hot 
$ pursuit of Democratic Incumbent 
“Walter Huddleston. The dogs 
searched everywhere for the sup- 
posedly lackadaisical Huddleston, 
in his district office and other 
places where one would be likely 
to find an assiduous Senator. In the 
last spot, the dogs finally captured 
Huddleston—up a tree. McCon- 
nell scored an upset victory. This 
year, says Senator John Heinz, a 
Pennsylvania Republican, “‘I 
think it’s fair to say that every 
campaign, Republican or Demo- 
crat, is looking for the next blood- 
hound ad. It’s a worrisome trend.” 

The Huddleston defeat taught 
campaign consultants another les- 
son as well. “An attack unan- 
swered,” says Squier, “is an attack 
agreed to.” In other words, you had 
better fight back. In Louisiana's 
Senate race, Republican Henson 
Moore's ad campaign uses a sleek 
series of voter-in-the-street en- 
counters to ask the significance of 
the number 1,083. After a series of 
wild guesses—a new tax form? the 
year the Normans conquered Eng- 
land?—a narrator supplies the an- 
swer: the number of floor votes Democratic 
Candidate John Breaux has missed in 14 
years in the House of Representatives. 

Breaux promptly struck back in kind. 
What is the significance of the number 
1,083? the narrator asks. After more guess- 
es—the number of games lost by the New 
Orleans Saints? the highest temperature 
this August?—comes the Democratic an- 
swer: the average number of jobs Louisiana 
loses each week thanks to Republican poli- 
cies. As candidates increasingly try to skew- 
er their opponents, they can sometimes dis- 
cover the joke is on them. —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett/Washing ton, with 
other bureaus 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
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The Wit and Wisdom 


tarring this week in Grand Rapids: Chevy Chase, Pat Paulsen, Robert Klein, 

Art Buchwald, Mort Sahl, Mark Russell and Jerry Ford. 

Grand Rapids? Jerry Ford? “Having a humor seminar at the Gerald Ford 
Museum is overstating the obvious,” snorts Russell, who plans to do a duet with 
Betty Ford. “If you want laughs, you go to Grand Rapids.” 

Of course. Chevy Chase in his tux intends to perform his Ford-the-Klutz routine 
of stumbling and bumping, the old Saturday Night Live act that helped catapult him 
to national notice. “But I’ve got to be careful,” warns Chase. “I've got a couple of 
squashed disks in my back now, and I can’t take falls like I used to.” When Ford first 
called to ask him to join in the presidential hilarity, Chase thought there had been a 
mistake. “After all, I'd been pretty mean.” 

No mistake. “Presidents are sitting ducks,” says Ford. “You don’t like to hear 
what they say or see what they draw, but it is stupid to fight it. You have to relax and 
laugh.” 
So he did. And last year he decided that humor was a great presidential virtue 
that needed more study. So he scheduled a serious (sort of) symposium at his mu- 
seum titled “Humor and the Presidency,” then began badgering comics, cartoon- 
ists, gag writers and anybody else who had laughed with him—or at him. Ford’s 
pitch: You guys made your living off me; now you owe me one. 

They couldn’t say no. Wednesday they will roll into Grand Rapids by plane, 
flivver, oxcart and unicycle for two 
days of laughs and an occasional se- 
rious thought if they can’t stop it be- 
fore it gets out. 

“T’'m going to get upand tell them 
not to analyze humor,” deadpans 
Paulsen. “Then I'm going to my 
room. I've been denying Id run for 
President since 1967. But I’m mayor 
of Asti, Calif. (pop. 7), now. That’s a 
stepping city to the presidency.” 
Ford’s former press secretary Ron 
Nessen has put together a film of 
Ford falling down the plane ramp, 
announcing the swine flu vaccine 
program, falling on the ski slopes, 
liberating Poland in the debate with 
Carter, and showing off his WIN 
(Whip Inflation Now) button. “The 
media got those things all wrong,” 
chortles Nessen. “Take the ramp in- 
cident. There’s Ford down on all 
fours. He was just doing what the 
Pope does.” Ford, jokes Nessen, was imitating the Pope 

The rest of the country will hear 
about the goings-on in Grand Rapids. Good Morning, America is moving in. HBO 
plans a show. Arbor House is scheduling a book. The President’s foundation gets 
the profit from the $500 dinner tickets and $10-to-$25 tickets to the public sessions. 

Washington political satirists, the Capitol Steps, will be on tap: “Hark, when 
Gerald Ford was king,/ We were bored with everything./ Unemployment 6%./ 
What a boring President./ Nothing major needed fixin’/ So he pardoned Rich- 
ard Nixon.” House Speaker Tip O'Neill is coming from the capital. Mercifully, 
he promises not to sing. Ford will wander in with his old football helmet under 
his arm, the one Lyndon Johnson claimed Ford never wore. 

“It really is nice to have an ex-President give us this legacy,” says the Chicago 
Tribune's deft cartoonist Jeff MacNelly, who harpooned Ford relentlessly. Mac- 
Nelly has a long-hidden confession: “I was the only living cartoonist in Salzburg 
when Ford fell down the plane ramp. My only thought was ‘Gee, I hope he didn’t 
hurt himself.’ When I got back to the U.S., every other cartoonist had had a field 
day. I never did catch up.” 

There will be stuff on the history of cartooning and how Presidents have han- 
dled humor down through the years. Pollster Richard Wirthlin will tell how 
laughter can ease national pain. Bob Orben, one of Ford’s former gag writers, 
may be the one to put it all in perspective. As he packed his wit and headed for 
Grand Rapids, Orben noted, “I'm afraid of people who don't laugh.” 
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Harry's Little White House in 1949 


Key Assets 


Truman's sanctuary is sold 





s General Services Administration 
Auctioneer John Connolly prepared 
to call for bids, he voiced a notion that 
had no doubt occurred to many “conchs,” 
as Key West natives style themselves 
“Poor Harry Truman,” he said, “is proba- 
bly turning over in his grave.” Reason: the 
Government was auctioning off 102.3 
acres of land, including a 44-acre parcel 
| with 23 historic structures, among them 
the plain white two-story clapboard resi- 
| dence that Truman loved and made fam- 
| ous as the Little White House. 
| While President, Truman checked 
into Quarters A on the now deactivated 
U.S. naval base for working vacations, 
during which he sometimes outraged the 
fastidious and amused the common folk 
by wearing the gaudiest of Hawaiian-style 
sport shirts. Quarters A, built in 1890 
as a commandant’s residence, sits amid 
palms, banyan, avocado and mango trees 
by the Gulf of Mexico, where Truman 
sometimes swam with his spectacles on. 
The residence and other historic buildings 
have been shuttered since the Navy 
shrank its Key West operations in 1974 
| The decision to sell the property fol- 
| lowed years of vain efforts by the Navy 
and the City of Key West to agree on a 
way for the municipality to take it over 
The auction provoked widespread local 
fear that the historic buildings might be 
sacrificed for high-density developments. 
News of the sale stirred worldwide in- 
terest, but in the end only twelve serious 
bidders turned up. The sale soon boiled 
down to a test of nerves and money be- 
tween an organization of native Alaskans 
and a Boston firm, the Great Bay Co., 
headed by an American-born Sikh con- 
vert named Pritam Singh. Singh’s $17.25 
million offer closed the sale 
Born Paul LaBombard in Fitchburg, 
Mass., the turbaned Singh first visited 
Key West as a 17-year-old hippie before 
finding his calling in the restoration of old 
buildings. He quickly dispelled local fears 
by announcing his intention to renovate, 
not raze, the complex. “Beauty creates 
value,” said Singh. “I wanted to buy [the 
| property] because of the history. I feel de- 
| velopers have a responsibility to protect 
that.” That news should make it possible 
for H.S.T. to RIP. co) 
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Is the Womb a Rentable Space? 





An emotional court case centers on surrogate births 


Mi Beth Whitehead looked pale and 
shaken. Minutes before, New Jersey 
Family Court Judge Harvey Sorkow had 
denied her request to regain temporary 
custody of her five-month-old daughter. 
Surrounded by reporters and cameramen 
in the courthouse lobby in Hackensack 
last week, she told them in a trembling 
voice, “I have three children, and two of 
them cannot see their sister. I don’t think 
that’s fair.” 

The father, William Stern, 
was all smiles. He happily ac- 
cepted the court decision to 
leave the infant in his care 
at least until November, and 
promised to abide by the order 
to allow Whitehead to visit the 
baby twice a week. Fatherhood, 
he had learned, was a wonder- 
ful experience. “I am the fa- 
ther,” Stern declared, “and I 
want my daughter back.” 

Stern and Whitehead are 
not a divorced couple arguing 
over custody; they hardly know 
each other. Their daughter, 
“Baby M..,” is at the center of a 
fierce and highly publicized dis- 
pute over surrogate birth that 
began when Whitehead decid- 
ed to keep the child she had 
agreed to carry for Stern. The 
case has touched off widespread 
debate: Is the womb a rentable 
space? Should the use of a sur- 
rogate mother be a legitimate 
option for couples who cannot 
have children? Or is it an odi- 
ous trade in babies? While the 
Baby M. case is not the first sur- 
rogate-parent dispute to end up 
in the courts, Judge Sorkow’s 
eventual ruling is expected to 
set a precedent governing the 
enforceability of such contracts. 

Whitehead, 30, a New Jer- 
sey housewife, volunteered her 
services to the Infertility Center 
of New York last year because. 
she said, she wanted to help a childless 
couple. After psychological testing and le- 
gal counseling, she agreed to be artificial- 
ly inseminated by William Stern, 40, 
whose wife Elizabeth, a 40-year-old pedi- 
atrician, says she cannot have children. In 
return, the Sterns promised to 
pay Whitehead $10,000 and the 
same amount to the center, as 
well as to cover about $5,000 in 
other expenses. 

After the child was born in 
late March, Whitehead began 
to have misgivings about hand- 
ing over the girl she named 
Sara Elizabeth and the Sterns 
named Melissa Elizabeth. She 
refused the agreed-upon pay- 
ment from the Sterns, so the 
money was put in an escrow ac- 








The happy father 


count. A few days later the Sterns agreed 
to let Whitehead keep the baby for a short 
time. When the child was not returned af- 
ter several weeks, the tug-of-war began. 
In May, to elude police who came to 
her house to retrieve the baby, Whitehead 
passed the infant out a back window to 
her husband Richard, who spirited the 
child to Florida. After a three-month 
search by police, the FBI and private de- 


The Whiteheads at home with Baby M.’s empty crib 








Model T laws catching up with space-age 
technology.” 

In fact, the phenomenon of surrogate 
birth is as old as the Old Testament tale 
of Sarah, who arranged for her husband 
Abraham to father a child with their ser- 
vant Hagar. That coupling, which pro- 
duced Ishmael, also ended in hard feel- 
ings. Only in recent years did the practice 
become institutionalized at a few clinics 
around the country. Dr. Richard Levin, 
director of Surrogate Parenting Asso- 
ciates, Inc., in Louisville, believes that at 
least 100 children a year have been born 
through the process since 1979. “Maybe 
. five or six have gone bad in 
terms of custody battles,” he 
says. “But they get such enor- 
mous attention that the issue 
= gets distorted.” 

With the spread of surro- 
gates, opposition is spreading 
as well. Last week the National 
Committee for Adoption came 
out in favor of a ban on the | 
practice. “It commercializes a 
very private thing,’ says Com- 
mittee President William 
Pierce. “It should not take 
place at all.” Other critics be- 
lieve that surrogate contracts 
should be reformed to reflect 
the laws of most states regard- 
ing adoption, which offer the 
natural mother several days or 
weeks to change her mind 
Guidelines adopted last week 
by the American Fertility Soci- 
ety, a group of specialists in re- 
productive biology, called for 
increased study of the psycho- 
logical effects of the surrogate 
process on parents and child. 

The Baby M. case has been 
further complicated by White- 
head’s contention that the baby 
may have been fathered by her 
husband, a garbage-truck driv- 
er, though he had a vasectomy 
prior to her pregnancy. Her at- 
torney, Alan Grosman, also 
suggests that his client, “a full- 
time mother,” would make a 











“People treat it like we are fighting over a car.” 


tectives, the Whiteheads were located, 
and the baby was returned to the Sterns. 
Baby M. will stay with them at least until 
Judge Sorkow resolves the dispute. 
Sorkow must decide whether the case 
involves a contract or child custody. If he 
_, invalidates the contract—possi- 
bly on the ground that paying 
E to adopt a child is illegal in 
New Jersey as well as 23 other 
| states—the Baby M. case be- 
» comes a “simple” custody bat- 
tle. Though model laws are 
being developed by several 
groups, including the American 
Bar Association, no state has 
passed legislation to regulate 
surrogate parenting. Says Lori 
Andrews of the American Bar 
Foundation: “We have 


better mother than Mrs. Stern, 
whom he called “a career wom- 
an.” The Sterns, in turn, claim to have 
tapes of a phone call Whitehead made to 
them while in Florida in which she 
threatened to commit suicide and harm 
the child, a charge she denies. 

While the case goes on, Whitehead 
will be permitted to make supervised vis- 
its with her daughter on the neutral terri- 
tory of a local children’s home. “People 
treat it like we are fighting over a car,” | 
she complains. “But she’s not a posses- 
sion, she’s a part of me.” For his part, 
Stern says that the custody fight “is some- 
thing I had to do as a father. All the pain 
has been worth it.” Now it remains for 
the court to sort out the difficulties that 
arise when the right angles of the law 
meet the complex configurations of the 
heart. — By Richard Lacayo. Reported by 
Wayne Svoboda/Hackensack 
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SENATE 


A Father’s 
Special Gift 


When doctors decided that Su- 
san Garn Horne, 27, needed a 
new kidney, finding one 
proved no problem. “I am very 
happy and proud to be the do- 
nor,” said Utah Senator Jake 
Garn, 53, her father. Last 
week, in six hours of surgery 
performed in adjacent operat- 
ing rooms in Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital, Garn’s left 
kidney was transplanted to his 
daughter. 

Horne, daughter of Garn’s 
late first wife, has been suffer- 
ing progressive kidney failure 
as a result of diabetes. Garn, 
best known as the only Senator 
to fly in the U.S. space shuttle, 
decided to be the donor even 
though two of his sons also 
qualified. This way, he said, his 
daughter “will have two broth- 
ers in reserve as donors.” The 
Republican Senator, who is 
seeking a third term this No- 
vember, will return to Utah to 
recuperate. 





Free Advice on 
Debtbusting 


Though a game, Debtbusters is 
not exactly fun. In 50 state 
capitals last week, 16-member 
teams spent three hours debat- 
ing ways to cut the federal bud- 
get. The game’s originator, 





Hagelstein: out of the “bomb shop” and back to academe 
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| Roger Molander, president of 








the Roosevelt Center for 
American Policy Studies in 
Washington, staged the mara- 
thon as a public-education ex- 
ercise and an informal plebi- 
scite on the deficit. 

The 50-team consensus 
was to reduce the red ink by a 
total of about $115 billion. The 
teams called for raising about 
$38 billion in taxes; supporting 
levies on such items as beer, 
wine and tobacco; cutting $32 
billion in defense, including 
funds for Star Wars; chopping 
$23 billion from Social Security 
and other entitlement pro- 
grams; and taking $21 billion 
out of domestic programs like 
farm price supports. Said Sen- 
ate Budget Chairman Pete Do- 
menici: “They are a couple of 
steps ahead of us.” Of course, 
none of the participants are 
running for re-election. 


LOS ANGELES 


Posh Digs at 
Southern Cal 


Dorm life for most college kids 
is a study in spartan simplicity. 
Not for the 270 or so lucky Uni- 
versity of Southern California 
students who, unable to 
find campus housing, have 


| been temporarily stashed in 


the fashionable Promenade 
Towers apartment complex 
three miles away. Housed two 
to a room in furnished apart- 
ments for $315 a month per stu- 
dent, the undergrads enjoy 
valet parking, a 24-hour 











switchboard, a health club, 
swimming pool, dry cleaner 
and market. “Just what we 
needed,” exults U.S.C. Housing 
Director William Thompson. 

Regular tenants are not so 
happy. Three have broken 
their lease. Said one tenant 
who intends to move: “They've 
turned it into a fraternity 
house.”” But a businessman 
whose office overlooks bikini- 
clad students basking by the 
swimming pool allows as how 
he has no complaints. 


SUPREME COURT 
His Honor in 
The Fast Lane 


As the Senate began debating 
Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam H. Rehnquist’s fitness to 
be Chief Justice, the Arlington, 
Va., police disclosed that in at 
least one way Rehnquist is up 
to speed—and then some. Two 
weeks ago police in Arlington 
clocked him doing 41 in a 30- 
m.p.h. zone known to locals as 
a radar trap. Rehnquist, 61, 
was charged with speeding, 
failing to have his car’s regis- 
tration in his possession, and 
failing to have his driver's li- 
cense updated. He faces $82 
in fines. 

In the Senate, Democrats 
led by Edward Kennedy 
and Joseph Biden reviewed 
Rehnquist’s opposition to 
desegregation and cited a new- 
ly discovered memorandum 
the Justice wrote in 1970 op- 
posing the Equal Rights 








Promenade Towers: for some U.S.C. students, home away from home 


Amendment. But only about 
30 Senators are committed to 
blocking the nomination, with 
several more wavering. Said a 
Biden aide: “That doesn’t add 
up to 51.” 


SCIENCE 
ADream 
Deferred 


Peter Hagelstein did not quite 
realize what he was getting 
into when, as a 20-year-old 
M.LT. student, he began his 
association with the Lawrence 
Livermore National Laborato- 
ry in Livermore, Calif. His 
dream was to advance biologi- 
cal and medical research by 
creating X-ray lasers. Instead, 
he found himself in what some 
have called a “bomb shop.” 
In 1979 Hagelstein began 
working out the computer pro- 
gram that aided in the design 
of X-ray lasers—the break- 
through that helped inspire 
Ronald Reagan to become 
the chief advocate for the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative, or Star 
Wars. 

Hagelstein, now 32, went 
on dreaming about devising an 
X-ray laser to be used in peace- 
ful applications. Last week 
that dream prevailed. Liver- 
more announced that Hagel- 
stein was returning to M.I.T. as 
an associate professor. The 
young whiz offered no com- 
ment. But as Livermore Physi- 
cist George Chapline put it, 
Hagelstein’s departure repre- 
sents a “very significant loss.” 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Summit in Alexandria 

















Mubarak and Peres get together, but violence knows no end 


or once, the good news from the 
Middle East outweighed the bad, 
though not by a very wide margin. 
The good news was that after a fi- 
nal four-day bargaining session, Israel 
and Egypt had settled the details for sub- 
mitting to international arbitration the 
pesky Taba dispute, which had been im- 
peding good relations between the two 
countries for the past four years. That in 
turn led to a two-day summit meeting in 
Alexandria between Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak and Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres. The event apparently 
succeeded in moderating what Israelis 
call the “cold peace,” which has prevailed 
since Israel launched its invasion of Leba- 
non in June 1982 
The bad news was that Middle East 
terrorism was again on the increase. Nei- 
ther Pakistani authorities investigating 
the attempted hijacking of a Pan Ameri- 
can airliner in Karachi two weeks ago nor 
Turkish police probing the massacre of 21 
worshipers at a synagogue in Istanbul had 
yet announced the identity of the perpe- 
trators or their mentors. In Lebanon, 
meanwhile, gunmen kidnaped two more 
| Americans in West Beirut, bringing to six 
| acta 
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the number of US. citizens who, along 
with a dozen foreigners of other national- 
ities, are believed to be held hostage in 
that country by various terrorist groups 
And in southern Lebanon, after Palestin- 
ian guerrillas attempted to infiltrate Israel 
in a rubber dinghy, Israeli warplanes at- 
tacked a suspected ammunition dump on 
the outskirts of the port city of Sidon, dev- 
astating an industrial district 

The Alexandria summit was the 
twelfth meeting between the leaders of Is- 
rael and Egypt since 1977, but only the 
first since 1981. The talks took place in 
the beige, horseshoe-shaped Ras el Tin 
Palace, once the summer residence of 
King Farouk, Egypt’s last monarch, and 
now used by the government for official 
purposes 

Whatever the lasting significance of 
the Alexandria summit, the two leaders 
went to some effort to demonstrate that it 
was a psychological success. At the close 
of the first session, Mubarak told report- 
ers, “We have concentrated heavily on 
the Palestinian issue, which is vitally im- 
portant for the peace process. I think the 
Israeli position is improving a lot.” For his 
part, Peres declared that the Palestinians 





of the West Bank and Gaza Strip “have a 
right to participate in the determination 
of their own future,” and that Israelis 
“have no desire to dominate another peo- 
ple.” Later he added, “If we had more 
time, we would have made more progress 
We have reached much more understand- 
ing on a very complicated issue.” 

At the end of their talks, Mubarak 
and Peres agreed to set up a committee to | 
prepare for an international conference 
on peace in the Middle East. Egypt and 
Jordan have long favored such a meeting. | 
The US. and Israel have opposed the 
idea, in part, because it would necessarily | 
include the Soviet Union. The conference 
may never be held and the newly pro- 
posed committee may never meet, but last 
week's agreement suggested that Peres 
was willing to explore new ways of reach- 
ing a comprehensive peace settlement 

At the close of the summit, Mubarak’s 
government also announced that after a 
gap of four years, it would again be repre- 
sented by an ambassador in Tel Aviv. The 
new ambassador will be Mohammed 
Bassiouny, a career diplomat who has 
served as Egypt's chargé d'affaires in Isra- 
el ever since Mubarak recalled his previ- 
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ous ambassador in 1982 in protest 
over the war in Lebanon 

| Even the modest accomplish- 
ments of the Alexandria summit 
would not have been possible if the 
participants had not first managed 
to find a formula to resolve the 
long-standing dispute over the sliv- 
er of Red Sea beach front at Taba 
(see box). This issue had become an 
embodiment of the dashed hopes 
of peaceful reconciliation between 
the two countries. To the Egyp- 
tians, Israel’s retention of Taba vi- 
olated the spirit of the Camp Da- 
vid understanding that the entire 
Sinai was to be returned to Egyp- 
tian control. To the Israelis, disen- 
chanted by the cool, distant and at 
times angry attitude of the Egyp- 
tians toward them, Taba became a 
vehicle of defiance. Egypt might 
criticize Israeli policies toward 
Lebanon and the Palestinians, 
might reduce its trade and cultural 
ties to an absolute minimum and 
allow its press to publish vicious 
anti-Semitic cartoons, but Israel 
would hold on to Taba. It was a 
gesture that Cairo was sure to 
understand. 

The frigid but correct relations 
between the two countries began to 
improve a bit almost immediately 
after Peres became Prime Minister 
in late 1984. Early this year his co- 
alition Cabinet agreed to accept 
international arbitration as a means of re- 
solving the Taba dispute. But Mubarak 
still rejected the idea of a summit until the 
details of the arbitration had been worked 
out. Two weeks ago, Secretary of State 
George Shultz sent Assistant Secretary 
Richard Murphy to the region to help 
with the negotiations 

Finally last week Israeli, Egyptian 
and American representatives, meeting at 





Cairo’s Mena House Hotel within sight of 


the Pyramids, cobbled together a compro- 
mise on the two outstanding issues. 
One was the choice of three 
independent arbitrators who 
would join one Egyptian and 
one Israeli on the panel. The 
U.S. had originally submitted 
the names of 30 possible 
candidates. Eventually, the 
list grew to more than 70, in- 
cluding former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger and 
reportedly Queen Elizabeth 
II. The names of the panel 
members will be announced 
later. Second, the negotiators 
reached a compromise on the 
specific geographical area in 
dispute 
Before they could get 
| to the summit, both Mubarak 
| and Peres had to perform 
| some skillful diplomatic 
maneuvering. The Egyptian 
President is always concerned 
about being isolated in the 
Arab world, since he is the 


™s.. 


Remembrance: services for the Istanbul victims 


only Arab leader who talks regularly to 
the Israelis. Mubarak has been trying in 
recent months to persuade King Hussein 
of Jordan to rejoin the peace process, but 
to no avail. Hussein, still smarting from 
the failure of his earlier peace initiative 
involving Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion Chairman Yasser Arafat, remained 
aloof. Indeed, while last week’s summit 
was under way, Hussein was in London 
recovering from a_ sinus operation 
Mubarak also approached Arafat, but the 
P.L.O. leader was as inflexible as ever 


Settling scores: destruction in Sidon after the Israeli air strike 
Following an attempted guerrilla action, a retaliatory move. 
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= on the central issue of recognizing 
: Israel’s right to exist. Though he 
= lacked overt Arab support, Mu- 
barak decided to press ahead 
with the summit anyway, thereby 
strengthening peace with Israel 
and his ties with the U.S 

The problems Peres faced were 
at home. Looming over all summit 
preparations was Israel’s immi- 
nent change of Prime Ministers. 
Next month, under the terms of a 
rotation agreement adopted by the 
Labor Party and the right-wing 
Likud bloc in 1984, Peres will ex- 
change posts with the Likud lead- 
er, Foreign Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir. Peres was under so much 
pressure from the Likud bloc last 
week that on the morning of his 
flight to Egypt, he had to promise 
his Cabinet that while in Alexan- 
dria he would make no concessions 
concerning the West Bank and 
Gaza. Peres invited Shamir to join 
him at Alexandria, but the Foreign 
Minister said no, preferring to dis- 
tance himself from any commit- 
ments that might be made. As the 
Likud’s observer at the talks, Peres 
took along Dan Meridor, 39, a 


Knesset member who was the 
Cabinet Secretary under Prime 


Minister Menachem Begin and is 
one of the few political figures who 
still regularly sees the reclusive for- 
mer leader 

Despite the various obstacles, the two 
sides were able to resolve the Taba dis- 
pute and reach the summit. David 
Kimche, director general of the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry and a participant in the 
Mena House talks, said progress was 
based on “the realization that if we didn’t 
succeed, the consequences would be disas- 
trous for the peace process.” 

Some outside factors helped. A key 
one was Mubarak’s concern about contin- 
ued economic help from Washington 
Egypt is currently trying to persuade the 
U.S. to reduce the interest 
s rate on its military loans, a 
f critical issue for a country 
= that has a total of some $36 
billion in foreign debt. In ad- 
dition, the foreign-aid bill 
8 currently being debated in 
Congress would include $3 
billion for Israel and $2.1 bil- 
lion for Egypt. With Peres 
scheduled to visit Washing- 
ton this week for talks with 
President Reagan, Mubarak 
did not want it to appear that 
Egypt was stonewalling on 
Middle East peace talks 

Another factor was Peres’ 
determination to get the Taba 
dispute settled so that he 
could show some sign of pro- 
gress in normalizing relations 
with Egypt. When he took 
over as Prime Minister two 
years ago, Peres said that was 
one of his principal goals, 
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along with withdrawing Israeli forces from 
Lebanon and restoring the health of the Is- 
raeli economy. Thanks to the Alexandria 
summit, he can now say he made consider- 
able advancements in all three areas. 

The grim drama of terrorism, though, 
did not stop for the Alexandria summit. 
In Pakistan, authorities said they still 
did not know the full identities or spon- 
sorship of the four Palestinian terrorists 
whose hijacking of Pan American Flight 
73 led to the death of 21 people. Po- 
lice said the wounded leader of the 
group, known only as Mustafa, was 
still too ill to be questioned, though 
there were reports at week’s end that 
his interrogation had begun. In 
Washington, Defense Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger, following an Israeli 
account, implied that Palestinian 
Renegade Abu Nidal might have 
been behind the attack, but quickly 
added, “We don’t have any proof.” 
Others thought the terrorists might 
be linked to Force 17, a pro-Arafat 
P.L.O. unit blamed for the murder of 
three Israelis in Cyprus last year. 

At the same time, Pakistani police ar- 
rested an Arab named Salman Taraki, 
whom they believed to be a Palestinian 
even though he was carrying a Libyan 
passport. He had been in Pakistan for a 
month or more prior to the Pan Am hi- 
jacking. One US. official, after hearing so 
much conflicting information about the 
investigation, remarked that the hijackers 
and their compatriots seemed to have put 
up “a lot of deliberate smoke screens.” 

In the case of the synagogue massacre 











The latest kidnap victims: Cicippio and Reed 





in Istanbul, in which 21 worshipers died, 
even less was known because the two ter- 
rorists had been killed by one of their own 
grenades. Several underground organiza- 
tions claimed responsibility for the out- 
rage, but officials had few leads as to who 
was really behind the attack. 

Meanwhile, in West Beirut two more 
Americans disappeared into the void. Af- 
ter all the horrors perpetrated against 
Americans there, it seemed almost un- 


imaginable that there were any left. In 
fact, however, a few still live in the Mus- 
lim half of the city. The first to be kid- 
naped last week was Frank Reed, 53, of 
Malden, Mass., director of the Lebanese 
International School, who, incredibly 


enough, was on his way to play golf near 
the Beirut airport when he was seized by 
two gunmen. Three days later, four men 
grabbed Joseph Cicippio, 56, a Pennsyl- 
vanian who had been serving as acting 
comptroller at the American University 
of Beirut, as he walked from his campus 








apartment building to his nearby office. 
Both Americans are married to Muslim 
women, and both had reportedly convert- 
ed to Islam, but that was not enough for 
the terrorists. 

An anonymous telephone caller pur- 
porting to speak for Islamic Jihad, the 
shadowy extremist organization that 
has kidnaped several other Americans, 
claimed responsibility for Reed’s abduc- 
tion. But in a typewritten statement sent 
subsequently to a Western news 
agency, Islamic Jihad denied in- 
volvement and called on the real 
culprits to “come forth boldly and 
shoulder the responsibility.” To 
prove its terrorist credentials, the 
organization enclosed a Polaroid 
photo of a haggard David Jacobsen, 
55, director of the American Uni- 
versity Hospital, whom it kidnaped 
in May 1985. 

There was perhaps a touch of 
contrivance in the drama of Egyptian 
Prime Minister Ali Lutfi flying home 
last week from London, where he 
had met with British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher, to preside over a midnight 
Cabinet meeting to approve the Taba 
agreement. But it was a welcome change 
from the grim tales of hijacking, kidnaping 
and wanton murder that so regularly ema- 
nate from the region. If nothing else, the 
Taba agreement and the Alexandria sum- 
mit demonstrated that even in the Middle 
East, common sense can sometimes win 
out. ~~ By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Alexandria and Roland 
Flamini/Jerusalem, with other bureaus 
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Fight over a Topless Beach 


D iplomats describe the Taba dispute as “symbolic,” if only 
because, on its merits, the spat is so thoroughly ludicrous. 
Taba is a 750-yd. stretch of beach front on the northern 
shore of the Gulf of Aqaba, which is shared by Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia. Yet for the past four years, Taba 
has helped chill relations between Israel and Egypt. 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat promised his country- 
men that “every inch” of Egyptian territory seized by the Is- 
raelis in 1967 would eventually be recovered, but when the 
Israelis withdrew from the 
rest of the Sinai in April 1982 
under the terms of the 1979 
peace treaty, they held on to 
Taba. The coastal strip, five 
miles southwest of the Israeli 
town of Eilat, already boast- 
ed a Tahitian-style resort vil- 
lage, complete with topless 
beach, which had been built 
by a businessman with a 98- 
year lease from the Israeli 
government. Seven months 
later, in November 1982, an- 
other entrepreneur complet- 
ed a 326-room, $20 million 
hotel at Taba. The builder, 
Eli Papouchado, knew that 
ownership of the land was 





Contested property: sunbathers relaxing at Taba 


disputed, but says he went ahead with government approval. 

Israel bases its claim to Taba on a 1906 Turkish map that 
delineated the border between Egypt and Palestine, which 
was then a province of the Ottoman empire. According to 
that document, the line ran close to three palm trees that still 
exist. The Egyptian counterclaim hinges on a 1915 map 
drawn up by British military surveyors, including T.E. Law- 
rence, the legendary Lawrence of Arabia. This map places 
the border on a hilltop more than half a mile east of the 1906 
line—and, as it turns out, in or near the present hotel. 

The Israelis reject the 1915 version, claiming it was 
faked by the British in order to give them a pleasant view of 
the port of Aqaba, now part 
of Jordan. In fact, say the Is- 
& raelis, the British blurred the 
issue quite literally by mark- 
ing the border on the 1915 
map with a very thick pencil. 
But if the Israelis had a claim 
to Taba, reply the Egyptians, 
why did they make no at- 
tempt to retain it when they 
overran and then withdrew 
from the Sinai following the 
1948 and 1956 wars? Papou- 
chado favors a Solomonic so- 
lution, suggesting that the 
two countries maintain joint 
control of Taba and that he 
be allowed to run his hotel in 
peace. 
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Narrow escape: soldiers inspect the burned-out shell of one of the escort vehicles destroyed when guerrillas attacked the President's motorcade 


CHILE 


Pinochet’s New State of Siege 


An assassination attempt fails, and the government cracks down 


“We are going to get tough. Those peo- 
ple talking about human rights and all 
those things must be expelled from the 
country or locked up. The war against 
Marxism is on. The war is going to start 
from our side.” 

General Augusto Pinochet Ugarte 


t was a balmy Sunday evening, and 
General Augusto Pinochet was making 
the 23-mile trip back to the capital, Santi- 
ago, from his weekend retreat at El Melo- 
cotén, accompanied by his ten-year-old 
grandson. The President’s armor-plated 
Mercedes was the fourth in a five-car car- 
avan. Suddenly, an oncoming car pulling 
a small camping trailer swerved across 
the road, blocking the presidential motor- 
cade. “Intense firing began,” Pi- 
nochet later recalled, “with ma- 
chine guns, rifles and bazookas or 
possibly rocket launchers and 
some hand grenades.” The bar- 
rage, which came both from the 
trailer and the surrounding hill- 
sides, cut down the two motorcy- 
cle riders who led the President's 
caravan. A rocket hit the second 
car, which exploded in flames 
Although his vehicle was un- 
der heavy machine-gun fire and 
was rocked by at least one gre- 
nade explosion, Pinochet's driver 
managed to slam the car into re- 
verse, whip around in a U-turn, 
and speed out of the circle of fire 
and back to El Melocoton. All 





stayed behind to shoot it out with the 
guerrillas. When the battle was over, five 
security men were dead and eleven 
wounded. Despite a widespread manhunt 
by army units and the paramilitary cara- 
bineros, all the attackers, whose number 
was estimated at between twelve and 40, 
slipped away 

To assure supporters and enemies 
alike that he had not been killed, Pinochet 
made a postmidnight television appear- 
ance. With considerable bravado, he de- 
scribed the ambush. “My first reaction was 
to get out of the car, but then I thought of 
my grandson at my side and covered his 
body with mine,” he said. He displayed for 
the viewers a bandaged left hand, the re- 
sult of a slight wound from flying glass 





The general went on TV to show he had survived 





but one carload of bodyguards 





“We are in a war between democracy and Marxism.” 
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The failed assassination attempt rep- 
resented a dramatically sharp escalation 
of opposition to Pinochet's repressive re- 
gime. Though he is now highly unpopular, 
even among many conservatives who sup- 
ported him when he led the military coup 
that ousted the government of Marxist 
President Salvador Allende Gossens, this 
was the first attempt to kill the President 

The would-be assassins were suspect- 
ed of being members of the shadowy Ma- 
nuel Rodriguez Patriotic Front, which 
U.S. State Department Spokesman Ber- 
nard Kalb described as a “Marxist-Le- 
ninist terrorist organization with links to 
the Chilean Communist Party.” An 
armed leftist insurgency emerged in Chile 
only three years ago. Last month Chilean 
authorities claimed to have uncovered a 
huge arms cache that rebels had smuggled 
into the northern part of the country. A 
Washington diplomat says the finding of 
the weapons, together with the assassina- 
tion attempt, indicates the leftists have 
_ decided “to up the ante.” 

Within hours of the attack, 
Pinochet declared a 90-day state 
of siege that he can extend at 
= will. The decree suspended most 
civil liberties, gave the regime | 
the right to ban demonstrations, | 
conduct searches and make ar- 
rests without warrants, and close 
down the press and broadcasting 
stations. Declared Pinochet: “We 
are in a war between democracy 
and Marxism.” 

An earlier state of siege, im- 
posed after an outbreak of street 
demonstrations in late 1984, last- 
ed for six months. It ended only 
when the US. threatened to 
block new multilateral loans to 
Chile. This time, the regime will 
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have to consider what impact the state of 
siege may have on Pope John Paul II's 
planned visit in April. In predominantly 
Roman Catholic Chile, where even many 
Marxists declare themselves Christians, 
the papal trip is anticipated with uncom- 
mon fervor. But the Vatican has let it 
be known that a state of siege would not 
| be an appropriate atmosphere for a 
| papal visit 

Signs of the crackdown were soon evi- 
dent. The feared units of army men, their 
faces daubed with black greasepaint, 
fanned out through Santiago’s vast slums 
searching for Pinochet opponents. By 
week’s end more than 40 people had been 
arrested. Among them: Ricardo Lagos, a 
moderate Socialist Party leader; German 
Correa, secretary-general of the Popular 
Democratic Front, an outlawed Marxist 
coalition; and Rafael Marroto, a spokes- 
man for the Movement of the Revolution- 
ary Left. Five Catholic priests, two Amer- 
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The opponents: the shadowy FPMR was suspected of carrying out the roadside ambush 


The loyalists: supporters push to get a view of their leader at the anniversary rally 






icans and three French, who worked with 
the poor were also detained. A few days 
later, the French clerics were put on a 
plane to Brazil. 

Exiles, though, have become a source 
of embarrassment to Pinochet. All told, 
3,717 Chileans have been banned from 
their country since 1973, but many of 
them continue fighting the regime from 
abroad. In an attempt to draw attention to 
last week’s 13th anniversary of the Pino- 
chet coup, a group of 29 exiles arrived by 
plane in Santiago from Argentina. They 
were not permitted to leave the aircraft, 
and after four hours were flown back to 
Buenos Aires. Later in the week Pinochet 
announced that a plan to permit about a 
third of the exiles to return to Chile had 
been postponed 

The press also came under attack as 
part of the state of siege. Six magazines 
were closed down indefinitely, including 
Hoy, the journal of the centrist Christian 





A scene of self-glorification that finds no parallel in Latin America today 
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Democratic Party. The London-based 
Reuters wire service had to close its oper- 
ations in Santiago after transmitting a 
profile of Pinochet that referred to the 
President as an “archvillain.” The Italian 
news agency ANSA was also shut down 
for disseminating what the government 


| called “tendentious and false information 


that has offended the armed forces.” 

The campaign of intimidation ex- 
tended to murder, though no government 
involvement has so far been proved. Early 
one morning last week a white van pulled 
up outside the apartment building of José 
Carrasco Tapia, 43, foreign editor of the 
anti-Pinochet magazine Andlisis. Two | 
men, dressed in civilian clothes and carry- 
ing automatic weapons, dragged Carrasco 
away without his shoes. “You're not going 
to need them,” his wife quoted them 
as saying. 

Carrasco’s body was found outside a 
cemetery later that day. He had been shot 
in the head 13 times. Two other men, a 
schoolteacher and an electrician with 
links to the left, met similar fates. A 
fourth man, an accountant who was nota 
known leftist, was also taken half-dressed 
from his home and killed. The govern- 
ment denied any role in the abduction- 
murders, About 600 people, many of them 
journalists, gathered in a cemetery in 
Santiago last Wednesday to accompany 
Carrasco’s funeral cortege to his grave. 
Police dispersed them with tear gas and 
water cannon 


Mees political leaders, meanwhile, 
grieved silently at the damage the vi- 
olence on both sides was doing to their 
hopes for a transition to democracy. They 
were quick to denounce the assassination 
attempt. Said Enrique Silva Simma, presi- 
dent of the Democratic Alliance, an um- 
brella group of moderate parties: “We be- 
lieve that acts of this kind neither 
contribute to pacifying the country nor 
help achieve democracy.” Since 1983, 
when Pinochet loosened some of the re- 
strictions on political activity, the moder- 
ates have been struggling to find a way of 
persuading the dictator to yield to a civil- 
ian electoral process. The latest plan was 
offered in August 1985 by an impressive 
coalition of eleven centrist and rightist 
parties called the National Accord, which 
was put together by Juan Francisco Car- | 
dinal Fresno. But Pinochet rejected out 
of hand the Accord’s request for elections, 
the return of exiles and freedom of the 
press. 

Last week’s developments left Wash- 
ington policymakers in a classic dilemma 
between violence of the far left and vio- 
lence of the far right. The State Depart- 
ment condemned the attack on Pinochet 
and hoped the “terrorists will be found 
and prosecuted in accordance with Chil- 
ean law.” At the same time, the Adminis- 
tration expressed its concern at the new 
state of siege, asserting that “such ex- 
treme measures hinder the development 
of the process of dialogue and consensus 
building.” 

For the past several months, the Ad- 
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ministration has been prodding the mili- 
tary government to make a credible move 
toward real democracy. Led by Ambassa- 
dor Harry Barnes, a respected veteran 
diplomat, U.S. officials have been trying 
to convince Pinochet that his repressive 
policies only create new recruits for the 
armed left. Said one senior State Depart- 
ment official: “The best defense against 
extremism of left or right is support for 
democracy.” Barnes has sought contact 
with the opposition and in July attended 
the funeral of a teenager killed during ear- 
lier demonstrations. Washington has now 
threatened to vote against any new mullti- 
national loans for economically strapped 
Chile, whose foreign debt is $19.6 billion. 


n the wake of the assassination attempt, 
the imperious Pinochet, certain of his 
support in the 57,000-man army, staged a 
grand popular gala in honor of his contin- 
ued tenure. In full-page newspaper ads 
the general dubbed the long-planned cele- 
bration, seen as a kickoff of his campaign 
for the presidency in 1989, “The First Day 
of the Future.”” Under the 1980 constitu- 
tion drawn up by Pinochet, Chile’s four- 
man military junta will choose a single 
presidential candidate, who will then run 
in a yes-or-no national plebiscite and, if 
the electorate endorses him, serve until 
1997. Three of the four junta members 
have so far avoided naming Pinochet as 
their choice. The aim of last week’s well- 
orchestrated rally was to convince them 
of his support among the masses 
The result was a scene of self-aggran- 
dizement that could find no parallel in 
contemporary Latin America. A huge 
red-white-and-blue Chilean flag was 
draped between government office build- 
ings near La Moneda Palace. Beneath it 
trooped thousands of Chileans, most of 
them government workers given the day 
off so they could attend the rally. PINO- 
CHET TODAY, PINOCHET TOMORROW, PI- 
NOCHET ALWAYS, proclaimed brightly 
lettered banners. The general, resplen- 
dent in a white summer tunic, stood on 
a wooden platform flanked by his wife, 
the other junta members and their wives 
The group reviewed the parade for a full 
seven hours 
As he made plain over and over again 
last week, Pinochet’s brush with death 
was to him only further proof that he, and 
he alone, stands between Chile and chaos 
Addressing his generals at La Moneda 
Palace the day after the ambush, he de- 
clared: “I am disposed to give my life for 
the freedom of my country, because if we 
don’t act in that manner we are going to 
lose our liberty and be shackled to the 
Russian vehicle, transforming us into a 
colony in South America.” An increasing 
number of Chileans, from both the left 
and right, believe that they have already 
| lost their basic liberties to a police state 
| run by a man who sees himself as his na- 
tion’s savior. By Michael S. Serrill. 
| Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington and 
| Gavin Scott/Santiago 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Into the Racial Maelstrom 





Controversy dogs Coretta King as Congress passes sanctions 


“O ne of the greatest and most mean- 
ingful moments in my life.” So said 
a deeply moved Coretta Scott King, widow 
of Martin Luther King Jr., after an emo- 
tional 70-minute meeting last week with 
Winnie Mandela, wife of Nelson Man- 
dela, the imprisoned South African black 
activist. Winnie Mandela also admitted to 
being moved by the American’s visit to her 
red brick home in Soweto, the sprawling 
black township on the outskirts of Johan- 
nesburg. Calling King “a symbol of what 
my people continue sacrificing for,’ she 
added, “We draw a great deal of inspira- 


had fallen prey to the “internecine politi- 
cal feuding which so lamentably charac- 
terizes black South African politics.” 

King, who spent eight days in South 
Africa and met with businessmen and 
antiapartheid political leaders, seemed to- | 
tally bewildered by the antagonisms she | 
found. Conceding at a news conference | 
that the political situation was “more com- 
plex than I initially thought,” she said she | 
needed “more substantive and more com- 
plete information” before meeting Botha 
at some future date 

While King was visiting South Africa, 





tion from her strength and courage.” 

For King, who was in South Africa for 
the installation of Desmond Tutu as An- 
glican Archbishop of Cape Town, the 
highly charged meeting was one of the less 
controversial moments of a week that 
drew her into the vortex of the country’s 
complex racial politics. King had original- 
ly planned tosee both State President P.W 
Botha and Mangosuthu Buthelezi, the 
moderate leader of South Africa’s six mil- 
lion Zulus. But Winnie Mandela and the 
Rev. Allan Boesak, a founder of the Unit- 


| ed Democratic Front, an antiapartheid 


umbrella group, warned that they would 
not see her if she saw Botha and Buthelezi 
King should not meet with the President, 
insisted Boesak, because his hands were 
“literally dripping with the blood of 
our children.” 

It was not until ten minutes after the 
scheduled start of her meeting with Botha 
that one of King’s aides brought the mes- 
sage that she would not keep the appoint- 
ment. The President said her absence was 
caused by “those who find themselves in a 
make-believe world of political fraud.” 
For his part, Buthelezi charged that King 








political maneuvering continued last week 
over the hotly debated question of sanc- 
tions, In Washington, The House and Sen- 
ate agreed on a set of economic measures 
against the country and sent the bill to 
the White House. President Reagan has 
already vowed to veto the legislation, 
which bans new US. investments and | 
bank loans to South Africa, halts imports 
of South African goods ranging from sugar 
to steel, and ends airline service between 
the two countries 

To sustain a veto, Reagan will need to 
pick up more than 20 votes in the Senate, 
where the sanctions bill passed by an 
overwhelming 84 to 14. The President 
hopes to win over some Senators by nomi- 
nating Edward Perkins, a black career 
diplomat who is now U:S. envoy to Libe- 
ria, to be Ambassador to South Africa 
Reagan is also counting on the European 
Community to implement milder mea- 
sures. This week the twelve E.C. foreign 
ministers are scheduled to adopt a pack- 
age of restrictions that would ban imports 
of South African coal, steel, iron ore and 
gold coins. By John Greenwald. Reported by | 
Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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“This leprosy of modern times”: a child is carried from Paris city hall after the explosion 





A Brutal Game of Blackmail 





undreds of shoppers were lunching in 

the self-service cafeteria of a subur- 
ban department store near Paris late last 
week when a bomb had exploded at pre- 
cisely 12:29 p.m., devastating a 800-sq.-ft. 
area. Flying glass and debris wounded 41 
people, two of them seriously. The blast 
came only four days after another bomb 
had ripped through a crowded post office 
at Paris’ city hall, killing one person and 
wounding 18 others. Amid a wave of mi- 
nor and apparently unrelated bombings 
across Western Europe last week, Paris 
remained the center of a brutal game of 
terrorist blackmail. 

Immediately after the cafeteria blast, 
about 1,000 people were evacuated from the 
department store, which is in the shopping 
complex of La Défense, west of Paris. The 
post office bomb earlier in the week explod- 
ed only 165 yards from an office used by 
French Premier and Paris Mayor Jacques 
Chirac, killing a female postal worker. 
President Frangois Mitterrand called for 
“combat without mercy” against the terror- 
ist menace. On Sunday there was another 
explosion, this time on the Champs Elysée; 
three policemen were wounded. The bomb 
went off shortly before Chirac, in a radio 
address, announced new anti-terrorist mea- 
sures, including visa requirements for for- 
eigners entering France. 

Although responsibility for the cafete- 
ria attack remained unclear at week’s 
end, Parisians suspected it was the work 
of the Committee for Solidarity with Arab 
Political Prisoners. The shadowy, Syrian- 
oriented terror group has claimed respon- 
sibility for the post office explosion and 
for at least eight other Paris bombings 
over the past nine months. The attacks 
have left three people dead and more than 
100 wounded. Just a few days before the 








Bombings in Paris spark an outcry against terrorism 


post office tragedy, the organization took 
responsibility for planting a 4-lb. bomb 
aboard a rush-hour commuter train. The 
device was discovered by a passenger and 
successfully disarmed. 

The group’s principal demand is for 
the release of three terrorists held in 
French prisons. Of the three, the most im- 
portant is Georges Ibrahim Abdallah, 35, 
presumed leader of the Lebanese Armed 
Revolutionary Factions, who is serving a 
four-year sentence in Lyons for illegally 
possessing weapons and false identity pa- 
pers. Abdallah’s fingerprints were also 
discovered in an apartment found to con- 
tain the Czech-made pistol used in the 
1982 Paris killings of U.S. Military At- 
taché Charles Robert Ray and Israeli 
Diplomat Yacov Barsimantov. French 


| authorities, however, say they still lack 


sufficient evidence to try him in connec- 
tion with those cases. Persistent rumors 
that the French might be considering his 
release have led the U.S to voice its oppo- 
sition to such a move. 

After last week’s bombings, any pros- 
pects that Abdallah might get out of pris- 
on soon dimmed sharply. French public 
opinion is strongly behind Chirac’s call 
for a war on terrorism. Meanwhile, Paris 
was bracing for more attacks. After the 
commuter-train bomb was found, an ad- 
ditional 800 national riot police were as- 
signed to the capital, bringing to 3,300 the 
number of extra policemen stationed 


| there since February. Reminding the pub- 
| lic that police reinforcements alone were 
| not enough to stop the terrorists, Interior 


Minister Charles Pasqua called on 
the entire population to “transform 
themselves into a vast host of vigilant 
people.” —y Thomas A. Sancton. Reported 


by Jordan Bontante and B.J. Phillips/Paris 











| chance for any kind of legal opposition.” | 


Letting Up 


Warsaw declares an amnesty 





he announcement on the television 

news last week was not unexpected, 
but its details caught many Poles by sur- 
prise: 225 prisoners jailed for their politi- 
cal views or activities would be released 
by the government of General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski by the beginning of this week, | 
among them Zbigniew Bujak, leader of 
the Solidarity underground who was cap- 
tured in May after hiding out for 4% 
years, and Wladyslaw Frasyniuk, another 
well-known opposition figure, who was 
serving a three-year sentence for trying 
to organize a general strike. Said Solidari- 
ty Founder Lech Walesa: “I am happy 
about it.” 

The announcement came in the form 
of an interview with General Czeslaw 
Kiszczak, the Minister of Internal Affairs, 
who cited a “visible improvement of pub- 
lic order” and a “waning social response 
to attempts at conducting clandestine ac- 
tivity” as justification for the amnesty 
Translation: the Jaruzelski government 
thinks public support for the outlawed 
Solidarity trade-union movement has 
weakened. 

The decision also seemed to be aimed 
at improving relations with the West. The 
regime’s apparent hope is a lifting of U.S 
economic sanctions and the securing of 
urgently needed loans and credits to shore 
up the sagging economy. In addition, the 
government's action appeared to repre- 
sent a victory for Jaruzelski over hard-lin- 
ers within the Polish Communist Party 

Whatever the rationale, opposition 
leaders were pleased but skeptical. Bujak, 
in a post-release interview, called the step 
“really significant,’ but noted that “no 
other steps were made and there is no 


Said Walesa: “In order to have time to re- 
paint the prisons, conditions must be cre- 
ated for people to join in working for the 
country. Pluralism of social organizations 
is indispensable in order for reforms to 
progress,” 


t almost the same time, however, 

Kiszczak announced that some 3,000 
Opposition activists had been interrogated 
by police. The aim, he said, was “to con- 
vince the people that their clandestine ac- 
tivities made no sense. We told them, 
‘Enough of this game.’ No one was ar- 
rested, but the questioning could have a 
chilling effect. Kiszczak admitted that the 
amnesty had taken account of the “hu- 
manitarian intention” of the Roman 
Catholic Church after Poland’s bishops 
had appealed for release of political pris- 
oners and constitutional guarantees of ba- 
sic freedoms. With Solidarity effectively 
thwarted, and many members of the op- 
position being grilled about church-cen- 
tered political activities, Catholic activists 
had reason to worry about becoming the 
regime’s next targets a 
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An Interview with Corazon Aquino 


Relaxed and confident, the Philippine President assesses her government 


On the eve of Philippine President Cor- 
azon Aquino’s first official visit to the U.S. 
and a planned meeting with Ronald Rea- 
gan at the White House, Manila was rife 
with rumors that a military coup might 
take place during her absence. Despite per- 
sistent friction within her government be- 
tween some civilian Cabinet members and 
Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile, who 
last week warned that he might react ‘like 
Rambo” if his colleagues continued their 
criticism, the President seemed unper- 
turbed. Looking fresh and relaxed, Aquino 
had just finished giving a group of school- 
children a tour as she greeted TIME Hong 
Kong Bureau Chief William Stewart at the 
Malacanang Palace guesthouse that serves 
as her presidential office. Excerpts from the 
interview: 


On her greatest achievement so far. The 
return of our freedom, especially freedom 
of expression and freedom from fear. A 
close friend pointed out to me that nobody 
seems afraid of me. This is so unlike the 
previous regime, when so many people 
were afraid of former President Marcos. 
And there is also the restoration of credi- 
bility in our government. 


On her most difficult challenges. Our 
biggest problems are the economy and the 
Communist insurgency. I believe you 
can’t solve the one without working at the 
other. The Communist leadership here ei- 
ther misread or misjudged the last elec- 
tion. In effect, they worked against me. 
But the past is the past, and it is better for 
us to look ahead and work together be- 
cause of the enormity of our problems. 








On lack of focus in her government. | 
think that was in the beginning. Remem- 
ber, we had no transition period. In fact, it 
was a question of trying to prevent the pre- 
vious officeholders from doing any more 
damage. In your country you have at least 
2% months to get ready for a turnover, and 
everybody cooperates. We had none of 
that. Given all the problems we inherited, I 
think we should be appreciated for being 
able todoall that we have done. People for- 
get so easily. They think that getting rid of 
Marcos was something that came natural- 
ly, as if it came down from heaven without 
our having to lift a finger. 

Sometimes I wonder what is wrong 
with Filipinos. They can never look on 
the positive side of things. In the past the 
great majority were of the opinion that 
the only way to remove Marcos was 
through violence. But we did something 
unique. It was the civilian population that 
defended the army. I sometimes wish the 
silent majority would speak up. 
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On her concerns about security. Perhaps 
it is a combination of my fatalism and 
my strong faith in God. I believe if 
there is something that I have to do in 
this world, he will take care of me. But 
if my mission is accomplished, then that 
is it. Working with that in mind makes 
it much easier. My security people tell 
me that they really worry about me, es- 
pecially when I’m out in crowds shaking 
hands. I have explained to them that I 
cannot afford to be distant from my 
people because whatever power I have 
came from them. And I have to know 
what I am doing right and what I am 
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doing wrong. If I just sit around here, I 
will never find out. 


On staying in touch with the people. I en- 
courage people to tell me exactly what 
they think, both bad and good. I usually 
find out things during coffee breaks, times 
like that. Also, when I drive out, it is usu- 
ally in a car with tinted windows. People 
cannot see in, but I can see out. It really 
restores my confidence when I see people 
going out of their way to cheer me, giving 
me the party sign or just having smiles on 
their faces. It must be spontaneous be- 
cause security will not give out in advance 
which streets I will be using. My daughter 
has told me, “Ma, when you start seeing 
angry faces, you know it is time to do 
something else.” 


On rumors of a military coup. I have visit- 
ed many military camps; I have talked 
with officers, enlisted men and many 
wives. I am not one to base everything I 








know on the reports that reach my desk. I 
think it is time for me to lead the way and 
show that it is important for both the mili- 
tary and civilian sectors to get together. 
One of the ways to end the insurgency is 
for civilians to cooperate with the mili- 
tary. But I emphasize to the military that 
they have to earn the confidence and re- 
spect of civilians. 

For 14 years we had a military that 
did not have a good public image. People 
like [former Chief of Staff] General Fabi- 
an Ver and other misguided elements 
thought the armed forces were a private 
reserve for Marcos and his cronies. I have 
gone out of my way to become closer to 
the military, trying to forget that in fact I 
was one of their better-known victims. 
My husband was incarcerated for seven 
years and seven months, and it was one of 
the military that shot him. But I am no 
longer just the widow of Ninoy. I am the 
President of the Philippines. 


On her evolving foreign policy. Whatever 
will be for the greater good of the Philip- 
pines is what I want. I am a nationalist, 
and as far as I am concerned, nationalism 
means doing whatever is in the best inter- 
ests of the great majority of the people. 
Since we are unable at present to generate 
more employment for our people, we need 
foreign investment and we have to make 
it attractive for these investors, or they 
will go elsewhere. I view the U.S. bases in 
the same way. First of all, I ask myself if I 
am convinced that they will be in the 
greater interest of the Filipino people. 
Then I take it from there. 


On Manila’s $26 billion foreign debt. I 
have said all along that we will honor our 
debts. But I would like our creditors to 
look at it from our side. We inherited this 
debt when most Filipinos had no say on 
how this money was going to be spent. So 
when I meet with our creditor banks, I 
will ask them to give us more liberal 
terms. We have to be given the chance to 
grow, and we cannot do so if we have to 
continue paying 50% of our export earn- 
ings in interest payments. 

I think that it’s in our mutual interest 
that my views be listened to. We will be 
able to repay the principal that much 
sooner if we are permitted to grow. I can- 
not allow my people to suffer more. For 
the banks, it is a matter of being able to 
tell their stockholders that they will get 
their money back. But in our case it’s a 
question of whether our people will have 
enough to eat. I will impress upon the 
banks that this is a different kind of gov- 
ernment from that of Marcos, and we ex- 
pect different treatment. 
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SUDAN 








“War Is Better than a Bad Peace” 





Spouting a nationalist credo, Rebel Leader John Garang fights on 


J ohn Garang is seated in a dry riverbed, 
under the sweeping branches of an 
acacia tree. Around his belt, the tall (6 ft 
4 in.), American-educated leader of the 
rebel Sudan People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA) wears a knife and a 9-mm auto- 
matic pistol; his thick hands are clasped 
around the stock and barrel of a Hungar- 
ian-made AKM assault rifle, private seri- 
al number 000. Suddenly, the stillness is 
broken by the shouts of 1,000 of Garang’s 
guerrillas passing on their way to battle at 
nearby Kapoeta, a southern Sudanese 
town 140 miles east of the city of Juba 
First they chant, “Garang, Garang, Gar- 
ang.” Then they break into song 





A brave man will always die 

But he dies for freedom 

The bullet from an AKM will 
never miss, 

The bullet is a beautiful color. 


Their complete, the soldiers 
march off to the front, dressed in beige 
uniforms and Italian bush hats, with os- 


song 


trich plumes sticking from the muzzles of 


their rifles to keep out the swirling dust 

Over the past three years, Garang and 
his 20,000 fighters have been steadily 
gaining ground in their struggle against 
the Muslim-dominated government in 
Khartoum. By now they have virtually 
taken over the southern third of Sudan, 
laying siege to its four largest towns and in 
the process, cutting off food shipments to 
at least 2 million famine-struck people on 
the brink of starvation. 

Garang, a Christian member of the 
Dinka tribe, vows that in spite of the hu- 
man cost, they will continue fighting until 
the government of recently elected Prime 
Minister Sadiq el Mahdi stops trying to 
impose Islamic customs upon the Chris- 
tians and pagans of the south. “Religion 
must no longer be used for 
political aims,” Garang, 41, 
told TIME last week in his 
first interview with a major 
US. publication _ inside 
southern Sudan. “Anyone 
can see that Sudan is disin- 
legrating. There is no gov- 
ernment by the people, for 
the people. A new Sudan 
must be born.” 

Encompassing 160 dif- 
ferent ethnic tribes scat- 
tered across Africa's largest 
country, the 22 million peo- 
ple of Sudan, two-thirds of 
them Muslim, have never 
had much unity. Indeed, 
the nation has been torn by 
civil war in one form Or an- 
other ever since it began 
preparing for independence 
from Britain and Egypt in 
1955. That year a band of 





fight for secession from Khartoum. In the 
17 years that the Anya Nya I (Snake Ven- 
om) movement was active, more than 
500,000 died. In 1975 the rebel cause 
turned into Anya Nya II, and in 1983 it 
splintered further into the SPLA. As their 
leader, the SPLA members chose Garang, 
a former lieutenant colonel in the Suda- 
nese army whose academic skills had tak- 
en him from a peasant hut in the Dinka 
tribal village of Wangkulei to a doctorate 
in agricultural economics at Iowa State 
University in 1981 

Although he took part in the earlier 
separatist struggle, Garang is eager now 
to renounce any hint of a secessionist 
program. “We are not a Christian 


movement,” he stresses. “We are not an 
African movement. We are a Sudanese 
movement. We cannot for a moment 


entertain sectarianism based on religion, 
on race or on tribe, because it is precisely 
such sectarianism that has blackened Su- 





southerners took up arms to 
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“Religion must no longer be used for political aims.” 
























Ready to fight: troops prepare for an attack on the town of Kapoeta 


dan for 30 years. We are a unionist move- 
ment dedicated to the creation of a united 
new Sudan that uses its resources for the 
people and does not fight within itself.” 

In that cause, SPLA fighters receive 
most of their arms from the Marxist gov- 
ernment of neighboring Ethiopia, but also 
use everything from mint condition U.S.- 
made 60-mm mortars to 14.5-mm Soviet 
antiaircraft guns. According to Garang, 
the guerrillas have used their weapons to 
shoot down 24 planes and destroy hun- 
dreds of tanks and armored personnel 
carriers. These days, he boasts, “all trans- 
port in and out of south Sudan is under 
virtual SPLA control.” The rebels’ military 
dominance, however, has come to seem 
increasingly ruthless. Just last month, 
when a Sudan Airways passenger plane 
took off in an area that the guerrillas had 
declared closed, the SPLA shot it down 
with a Soviet-made SA-7 missile, killing 
all 63 people on board. That show of force 
moved international relief agencies to sus- 
pend all shipments to the millions starv- 
ing in the south, an estimated 95% of 
them in rebel territory 


G arang Claims that the SPLA command 
is concerned about those who are 
stranded without food by the fighting. Re- 
lief shipments can reach them, he says, 
providing they are channeled through the 


| rebels’ own Sudan Relief and Rehabilita- 


tion Association. He maintains that he 
would consider holding talks with the in- 
ternational relief agencies and the gov- 
ernment to discuss sending food to those 
besieged in the cities. But at present, com- 
plains the bearded leader, with a touch of 
hyperbole, “international organizations 
distribute food to our people with a tea- 
spoon, and to government-held areas with 
a shovel.” 

Garang professes to be eager for a 
peaceful solution to the civil strife. “Our 
objectives,” he declares, “are political, 
not military, and if we can achieve our 
aims by other means than military, that 
would be best.” With a blend of bravado 

and abstraction, the for- 
= mer university lecturer 
= even says his vision of a 
new Sudan “does not ex- 
clude Sadiq. We will just 
transform his thinking 
from that of seclarian 
theocrat to that of a Suda- 
nese nationalist.” But 
when the Prime Minister 
actually sat down with 
Garang in Ethiopia two 
months ago, the peace 
talks quickly collapsed, as 
each side blamed the other 


for the breakdown. Ga- 
rang, indeed, remains de- 
termined to extend the 
fight until his objectives 
are met “As someone 
once said,” he quotes, 
**War is better than a bad 
peace.’ ” By Pico lyer. 

_ Reported by James Wilde/ 
Kapoeta 
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Bhutto: back to cro 


PAKISTAN 
Free—for the 
Moment 


Benazir Bhutto, 33, was back 
at her Karachi home last week 
after 25 days in prison. In an 
interview with TIME, the char- 
ismatic leader of the opposi- 
tion to Pakistan President Mo- 
hammed Zia ul-Haq sounded 
more bitter and less certain 
| than when she was firing up 
huge crowds with calls for na- 
tional elections. But she was 
still defiant, blaming the gov- 
ernment for the fact that 40 
people have been killed in re- 
cent disturbances. “This re- 
gime is prepared to shoot at 
people quite mercilessly,” she 
said. Nonetheless, Bhutto ap- 
peared shaken by her impris- 
onment, and by the failure of 
the millions who cheered her 
return from exile last spring to 
protest her arrest. She indirect- 
ly conceded that this raised 
doubts about her ability to 
change the Zia regime’s course 
and that the government could 
arrest her anytime it wished 
“How long I'm free I don’t 
know,” she said. “That de- 
pends on their whim.” 


SINGAPORE 


The More 
The Merrier 


For years Singapore's family- 
planning program has used the 
slogan, “Two Is Enough.” The 


wd-rousing again 


World Notes 








government's policy worked so 
well that the fertility rate of the 
crowded island-state’s 2.6 mil- 
lion people is only 1.5 children 
per family. Now, however, 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
is concerned that the popula- 
tion will not be large enough to 
support the government's long- 
term goals of becoming a high- 
tech, export-oriented country. 
Accordingly, an Interminister- 
ial Committee on Population is 
preparing proposals that will 
encourage Singapore's couples 
to have more children. To 
kick off the new campaign, 
the government has coined a 
new slogan: “At Least Two. 
Better Three. Four If You Can 
Afford It.” 


Opening Up 
Old Wounds 


In a land where harmony is 
prized, especially in politics, 
Masayuki Fujio’s stance was 
uncharacteristically defiant. 
“If L resign,” said Japan’s Edu- 
cation Minister, “it would 
mean going back on my state- 
ments.” Since Fujio would not 
resign, Prime Minister Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone fired him. It 
was the first time in 34 years 
that a Japanese Cabinet mem- 
ber had been dismissed 

The reason for the ouster 
was an interview in which Fu- 
jio said that the “Korean side 
has some responsibility” for 
Japan’s 1910 annexation of 
that country, since Korean 





Wanted: babies for a high-tech island 


MONOYA 





Schmidt: a farewell zinger or two 


| representatives had sanctioned 
| the act. He also excused the 
| 1937 “rape of Nanking,” dur- 

ing which some 200,000 Chi- 
nese were massacred by Japa- 
nese troops. 

A full-scale diplomatic cri- 
sis immediately ensued. The 
Chinese and North Koreans 
were indignant: the South Ko- 
reans postponed a joint foreign 
ministers’ meeting, and the 
South Korean press even sug- 
gested that Nakasone’s up- 
coming visit to Seoul be can- 
celed. In the wake of the 
uproar, the Prime Minister 
found a new, less outspoken 
Education Minister. 


ITALY 


What’s in 
The Bag? 


Several Middle East govern- 
ments, including Libya, Syria 
| and Iran, have long been sus- 
pected of smuggling weapons 
and bombs for terrorists into 
Europe in sealed diplomatic 
bags, which according to tradi- 
tion are not opened for inspec- 
tion by the host country. Italy, 
a country hard hit by terror- 
ism, last week announced a 
new policy: from now on all in- 
coming diplomatic bags will be 
screened by metal detectors, 
Customs officials will 
| check the bags at Rome's Leo- 
nardo da Vinci Airport, where 
almost all diplomatic mail ar- 
rives as air freight. Eventually, 
provisions will be made to in- 
spect pouches arriving by sea, 








train or automobile from third 
countries. The metal detectors, 
however, have one major flaw 
they cannot detect whether any 
plastic explosives are packed in 
the diplomatic pouches 


Last Taunts 
From the Lip 


Helmut Schmidt served West 


| Germany as both Finance and 





Defense Minister and, from 
1974 to 1982, as Chancellor. Su- 
percompetent, superconfident 
and supercritical, Schmidt is a 
gifted orator whose acerbic wit 
earned him the nickname 
“Schmidt the Lip.” 

The US. has been a fre- 
quent target of Schmidt's sharp 
tongue. He once described 
Jimmy Carter as a “faith heal- 
er” who made “policy from the 
pulpit.” Schmidt resented eco- 
nomic lectures from American 
officials. “Not only is your in- 
flation higher than ours,” he 
would snap, “your unemploy- 
ment rate is twice as high.” 

Schmidt, 67, is not running 
in next January’s parliamenta- 
ry elections, and last week he 
bade farewell to politics with a 
two-hour speech in the Bun- 
destag. Even in his farewell ad- 
dress, he got in a few glancing 
blows. Schmidt blasted Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl for follow- 
ing U.S. policy too slavishly 
saying, “The Federal Republic 
must remain the friend and 
partner of the United States, 
but not a client.” 


— ed 
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Medicine 





New Weapon in the Cancer War? 








hat the patients were only laboratory 

mice did not detract from the results: 
100% cured of colon cancer that had 
spread to the liver, 50% cured of colon 
cancer spread to the lungs. These are 
remarkable cure rates for malignancies 
that are virtual death sentences for both 
mice and people. The encouraging results 
were announced last week by a 
researcher of near celebrity status, 
Dr. Steven Rosenberg of the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute. It was Rosen- 
berg who, as spokesman for the 
team of doctors performing colon 
surgery on Ronald Reagan, shocked 
the nation last year by announcing 
on television, “The President has 
cancer.” And it was Rosenberg who 
caused a flurry in December with 
the report that he had used a natural 
body chemical to stimulate cells 
from the immune system to destroy 
human tumors. Now the NCI 
researcher and his colleagues were 
announcing a new cancer-killing 
cell in the body that was “50 to 100 
times” as effective in animal trials 
as the one they experimented with 
last year. 

As he has done in the past, 
Rosenberg went out of his way to 
avoid raising any false hopes of a 
quick cancer cure for humans. “This 
has all been done with mice,” he 
stressed. “There are things that 
work in mice that do not work in 
people.” Still, some of the results 
published last week in the journal 
Science were compelling. For exam- 
ple, mice subjected to the new 
treatment proved to be immune to 
malignancies seeded by cells from 
the original tumor. And the NCI 
team has already isolated the same 
kind of powerful cancer-fighting 
cell in humans. “It’s potentially very 
exciting,” Rosenberg concedes. He 
believes the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration will agree and ap- 
prove the treatment for human 
trials within the next two months. 

The new treatment is a form 
of immunotherapy, an experimental 
technique that has been refined substan- 
tially in the past five years as an alterna- 
tive to surgery, radiation or chemo- 
therapy. Immunotherapy enhances the 
immune system’s disease-fighting capa- 
bilities by using some of the body’s own 
chemical agents—the interferons, tumor- 
necrosis factor or interleukins, for exam- 
ple. Last year, in one of immunotherapy’s 
most promising clinical trials to date, 
Rosenberg’s team used the hormone-like 


| substance interleukin-2 to turn certain 
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| An invigorated fighter cell works wonders in animals 


white blood cells into cancer destroyers 
called lymphokine-activated killers. 
Reinjected into the bloodstream with 
more IL-2, LAK cells shrank or elimi- 
nated tumors in several patients. As news 
of the experiment spread, desperate can- 
cer victims around the country besieged 
the NCI for LAK treatment. Able to take 








Rosenberg in lab; mouse lungs before and after treatment 





Boston’s Dana-Farber Cancer Institute, 
as opposed to “one with a guidance sys- 
tem.” Scientists had long known of 
cells in the body with such guidance sys- 
tems but assumed the cells to be either 
too few in number or too weak to over- 
come cancer cells in people who develop 
malignancies. 

The new treatment answers those 
problems and then some—at least in 
mice. Rosenberg’s team found potential 
guided-missile cells called T lymphocytes 
in tumor tissue removed from the mice. 
They minced the tumor, added IL-2, and 
. soon a whole colony of the antican- 
> cer cells—called tumor-infiltrating 
| lymphocytes—were thriving while 
the cancer cells were dying out. Af- 
ter 15 days, the researchers injected 
millions of TIL cells back into the 
mice. The cells, as if by instinct, 
sought out the tumors that had 
spread from the original cancer and 
attacked them. To keep the TIL cells 
vigorous and growing, the NCI team 
had to inject the mice with addition- 
al IL-2, but only about a tenth as 
much as in the LAK treatments. Asa 
result, few serious side effects were 
apparent. With the addition of cy- 
clophosphamide, a drug that Rosen- 
berg believes suppresses immune- 
system cells that might otherwise 
impede the TIL cells, the treat- 
ment achieved its spectacular suc- 
cess rates. Most important, the com- 
bined therapy cured mice of 
advanced colon cancers that in par- 
allel animal experiments had with- 
stood the LAK cells. Can TIL 
immunotherapy work in humans? 
“There are some questions,” says 
Dr. Alexander Fefer, a University 
of Washington researcher who has 
pioneered in the development of 
T cells that target malignancies. 
Perhaps the most significant ques- 
tion is whether human TIL cells will 
exhibit the same homing instincts as 
their counterparts in mice. If so, TIL 
immunotherapy could be ideal for 
catching stray cancer cells missed 
by surgery and destroying them be- 
fore they can seed other tumors. 
Also, Fefer wonders, can sufficient 
numbers of TIL cells be produced to 
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Powerful new cells with guidance systems. 


only a handful of patients, the institute is 
still turning away hundreds each week. 

Nearly overlooked in the news re- 
ports was Rosenberg’s warning of IL-2’s 
side effects, which include internal bleed- 
ing and retention of fluid in the tissues. 
Indeed, the large doses of the substance 
required to supplement the LAK cells 
caused at least one test subject to die of 
lung failure. LAK cells, it turned out, are 
primitive weapons, difficult to direct at a 
single target. They are like a “rocket that 
just goes off,” says Dr. Ellis Reinherz, of 





vanquish human tumors? Although | 
only clinical trials will provide the 
answers, Fefer admits he is “optimistic 
about this [Rosenberg’s] approach or an 
approach like it.” 

Other experts seemed equally im- 
pressed. After hearing of the NCI report, 
Allan Hess, a Johns Hopkins University 
researcher, summed up the mood of can- 
cer specialists, “We're really beginning to | 
understand what goes on in cancer,” 
he said. “Now we're taking that knowl- | 
edge and applying it.” — By Joe Levine. | 
Reported by Christine Gorman/New York and | 
Dick Thompson/Washington 
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Education— 





Spreading the Wings of anldea 





Private donors pledge millions to keep students in college 


Bo’ public school system is the 
oldest in the nation, and among the 


| most troubled. In a city of some 570,000 





people, public-school enrollment has 
dropped from 93,000 in 1973 to only 
59,000 today, in part because of the flight 
of white students to private and parochial 
schools after court-ordered busing began 
in the mid-1970s. In the high schools, the 
dropout rate has reached 43%. Only 3,000 
seniors graduate each year. 

Determined to halt the 
downward drift of the 
school system, Boston area 
businesses have been 
stirred into action. In an 
imaginative program an- 
nounced last week, nearly 
three dozen companies set 
a fund-raising goal of $5 
million to help cover the 
tuition costs of any public 
high school graduate who 
is accepted by a college. 
What's more, the compa- 
nies pledged to give the 
students priority in hiring 
afler graduation. Says Ed- 
ward Phillips, a leader of 
the effort and chairman of 
New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., which do- 
nated $1 million to the 


school graduates under a unique under- 
taking called the Boston Compact. Last 
year the Compact, in which 350 firms 
now take part, provided jobs to 823 high 
school graduates, most of them entry-le- 
vel positions, such as clerk and secretary, 
at an average salary of $5.30 an hour. The 
program has already helped to reduce the 


| city’s unemployment rate for high school 
| graduates to 4.5%, well below the national 





Phillips and Boston High Schooler Maria Fernandes talk about her college plans 





plan: “Our goal is that no 
qualified graduate of the 
Boston public schools be denied access 
to higher education because of a lack 
of financial counseling and _ financial 
resources.” 

It is nothing new for private donors to 
pitch in for public education. Just last 
week, the Rev. Andrew Greeley, best-sell- 
ing author of novels like Ascent Into Hell, 
announced his plan to set up a $1 million 
fund to assist Catholic schools in Chicago 
in which minorities constitute at least half 
the enrollment. But the practice of taking 
responsibility for the future of entire grad- 
uating classes of schools and 
even of school systems is a 
new idea, one that appears to 
be gaining support around the 
country. Responding in part 
to sharp cutbacks in federal 
funding for student aid, bene- 
factors from Dallas to Chica- 
go, from Oakland to New 
York City, are pitching in to 
shore up troubled public- 
school systems. 

Some of the elements of 
Boston’s plan have been in 
place since 1982, when about 
25 local companies began 
pledging jobs to the city’s high 





Taking responsibility for the future of entire graduating classes. 


level of 17%. Delegations from as far 
away as Sweden and France have visited 
Boston to examine the system. 

Working through another program 
called Action Center for Educational Ser- 
vices and Scholarships, Boston companies 
last year began paying for financial-aid 
advisers in each of the city’s 17 public 
high schools. The advisers steer students 
to any available grants, loans or scholar- 
ships. When these possibilities are ex- 
hausted, ACCESS provides additional cash 
to ensure that students have the full 
amount they need for school. 
This year, 150 of the city’s col- 
lege-bound students got a to- 
tal of $80,000 in ACCESS funds, 
an average of $535 for each. 
“Finding those ‘last dollars’ 
often defeats candidates for 
college,’ explains Phillips. 
“They lose hope.” 

On the same day that Bos- 
ton was trumpeting its new 
program, a similar project was 
being kicked off in Dallas. 
The city is seeking businesses 
and community groups to un- 
derwrite the future college tu- 
itions of some 1,000 local sixth 
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| graders, most of them blacks from poor 


sections of the city. To help launch the 
project, the man who inspired it, New 
York City Entrepreneur Eugene Lang, 
was squired through a two-day round of 
banquets and tributes by Dallas Mayor A. 
Starke Taylor Jr. Five years ago, Lang 
promised the 61 sixth graders at his for- 
mer elementary school in Harlem that he 
would help pay the college tuition for ev- 
ery one of them who finished high school. 
Today all but one of the 51 students from 
that class who still live in New York City 
are also still in school. 

Since last year, when the success of 








Lang's plan began to be publicized, nine 
more New York City class- 
es, a total of 500 students, 
have been “adopted” by in- 
dividuals who each have 
contributed $250,000 and 
agreed to keep a personal 
interest in the progress of 
“their” students. Now 
Lang is attempting to go 
national with his inspira- 
tion through “I Have 
a Dream,” a New York 
City-based foundation he 
has established to help oth- 
er communities set up sim- 
ilar programs. To date, he 
says, 20 cities in addition to 
Dallas, including Los An- 
geles, Chicago and Miami, 
are either organizing a pro- 
gram or planning one. Says 
Lang: “For the first time 
you realize how the wings 
of an idea can spread.” 
The Dallas project 
calls for 54 sixth-grade classes in some of 
the city’s poorest neighborhoods to be 
adopted by local businesses, individuals or 
community groups. For each class, the 
sponsor will contribute a total of about 
$25,000 over six years. After graduation, 
the STEP (Strategies to Elevate People) 
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expects to pay an average of $250 each 
semester toward each student's college 
tuition. 

Can private donors be counted on to 
maintain such programs over the long 
haul? Sponsors of the Boston program have 
already collected $4 million toward their $5 
million goal. The participating companies 
hope to raise an additional $150,000 to 
$200,000 annually. Says New England 
Life's Phillips: “That amount plus interest 
income from the $5 million will sustain the 
fund.” Whether the Dallas program will be 
as well supported remains to be seen. By 
week's end about 30 still had no benefac- 
tors. But Elaine Farrell, a board member of 
STEP who helped bring Lang to Dallas, is 
confident. “We know we can make it 
work,” she says. “So we're hitting the 
pavement.” —By Richard Lacayo. Reported by 
| Robert Ajemian/Boston and B. Russell Leavitt/ 
| Atlanta 











Foundation, which runs the program, | 
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Whether espousing church 
doctrine or schussing down a 
snowy slope, John Paul i has al- 
ways enjoyed lofty perspec- 
tives. Last week the high- 
minded Pope was in his 
element during a 24-hour visit 
to the mountainous northern 
Italian region of Val d'Aosta 
No one wanted to risk a papal 
stumble, of course. So he was 
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On Mount Chetif (elevation 
7,687 ft.), John Paul spoke 
briefly, decrying recent terror- 
ist attacks in Karachi and Is- 
tanbul as “horrendous and al- 
most unbelievable acts.” Then, 
waving away helping hands 
with open irritation he 
climbed unassisted down and 
up a narrow, rocky path to 
pray at a 13-meter-tall stone 


Steinem in New York: insights on topics from Norma Jean to Mr. Mom 


helicoptered on a sightseeing 
tour of the area around Mont 
Blanc, Europe’s tallest peak 
(elevation 15,771 ft.), and 
troops checked every possible 
loose rock at the places where 
he was to set down. The Pope 
nonetheless did his best to get a 
taste of past climbing days in 
Poland. At the Brenva Glacier 
he insisted on a solitary, bliss- 
ful 20-minute stroll on the ice 
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statue of Mary the Queen of 
Peace, Told that local villagers 
hike up from the valley floor 
every year to hear Mass there, 
John Paul replied, “Then they 
must be better mountain 
climbers than the Pope 


x 
When she turned 50 two 
years ago, it was clear that 
time had passed by neither 


Taking the high road: John Paul climbs Mount Chetif; preaches at the peak 





Gloria Steinem nor her causes 
A co-founder and editor of Ms 


magazine, she is still going 
strong on every front. All this 
week she will be sitting in as a 
guest host on the Today show 
and she has a new book being 
published in November on 
Marilyn Monroe. The screen sex 
goddess, says Steinem, was 
“one person on the outside and 
totally another on the inside. I 
think there needed to be a 


| book about Norma Jean, what 
| made her like she was.” Stein- 


as a 


em’s special sensibilities will 
be evident on Today, where 
she will do pieces on such atyp- 
ical topics as men who have 
been the prime rearers of their 
offspring and the psychologi- 
cal effects that adopted chil- 
dren have on parents. “My 
hope with TV,” explains 
Steinem, “is always that you 
can offer some fact or insight 
that the person on the other 
side of the tube would not oth- 
erwise get.” Not to mention 
the other sex 


Whatever way he did it— 
and he certainly seems to have 
done it—Author Kitty Kelley 
has written about it her way 
His Way: The Unauthorized 
Biography of Frank Sinatra is 
not yet in bookstores, and Kel- 
ley’s unflinching portrait of the 
swaggering singer, said to be 
based on more than 800 inter- 
views, is already causing a sen- 
sation. In PEOPLE magazine 
excerpts last week and this, 
Kelley portrays Ol’ Blue Eyes 
score-keeping Lothario 
whose list of discarded leading 





ladies includes Elizabeth Taylor, 
Judy Garland, Lauren Bacall, Vic- 
toria Principal and Natalie Wood. 
Sinatra, who tried unsuccess- 
fully to stop the book with a $2 
million lawsuit three years ago 
is declining comment on what 
his publicist dismisses as “re- 
gurgitated material.” Instead, 
he was back doing it his way 
last week, at the opening of the 


Kelley: Frank fascination 


renovated Chicago Theater, 
where he got an ovation for his 
finger-snapping rendition of 
My Kind of Town. Says Kelley 
of her subject: “He’s the most 
fascinating man on earth.” 


His first outing on the 


Great White Way is now the 





Hamlisch and cast during rehearsal: 
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longest-running musical 
in Broadway history 
(eleven years) and has 
grossed $242 million to 
date. So who can blame 
Composer Marvin Ham- 
lisch (A Chorus Line), 42, 
if his latest project sounds 
the least little bit as if it 
could be called A Beauty 
Pageant? Actually titled 
Smile and loosely based 
on the 1975 film of that 
name, the show chroni- 
cles three days of compe- 
tition and camaraderie 
among a group of high 
school contestants in a 
| California beauty pag- 
eant. Some 3,000 girls au- 
ditioned for the 16 roles 
in the musical, which is 
due to preview next 
month in Baltimore and 
open in New York City 
this November. “A long 
haul,” says Hamlisch, 
who has been working on 
the $4 million song-and- 
dance spectacular for four 
years. “It’s frustrating when 
you think you have it all to- 
gether, then you see it in work- 
shop and have to rework it. For 
the first time now, I can relax a 
little bit because I think it’s all 
there. We'll know after five 
weeks in Baltimore.” 


a 
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He did not exactly jump 
into it, but Michael Reagan is be- 
coming the last of his family to 
try out an aspect of show biz. 
His dad Ronald, mother Jane 
Wyman, stepmother Nancy, sis- 
ter Maureen, step-siblings Patti 
Davis and Ron Jr. have all made 





the whole world smiles with them 
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areer move: Reagan celebrates a big break 


movies, performed or done TV 
shows. Now the President's el- 
dest son has made his own 
screen debut in Cyclone, a sci-fi 
adventure due out in January. 
Showing a knack for real-life 
irony, Reagan, 41, plays a 
bumbling CIA agent in pursuit 
of a supersophisticated motor- 
cycle. “I kind of provide some 
comic relief,’ says Reagan, 
who previously sought fame as 
a speedboat racer. The movie 
“was a ton of fun. And because 
I've been in front of a camera 
99% of the time because of | 
who my family is, I was com- 
fortable with it.” Now if 
anyone wants to make A// 
the President's Children, 
the full cast is available. 


The stars are always out in 
the Los Angeles firmament, 
but last week it was political, 
not professional pull that 
ruled who was in 
what constellation 
Giving her first public 
singing performance in 
six years, Barbra Streisand 
opened her Malibu ranch to 
the wallets of Jack Nicholson, 
Bette Midler, Jane Fonda and 
some 500 others who shelled 
out an astronomical $2,500 
apiece for veal from Spago 
(very haute) and a backyard 
concert (very hot). Organized 
by the Hollywood Women’s 
Political Committee to sup- 


“ 


port six Democratic senatorial 
candidates, the affair was 
taped by HBO. Streisand 





crooned old favorites (People, 


> The Way We Were) as 
= well as new variations 
= (Throw Out the Clowns), 
Y explaining that she felt 
< she “must sing again to 
= raise money so that we 
send people to Washing- 
ton who will solve prob- 
lems, not create them.” 
The following evening, 
the Gipper struck back 
with a _  $1,000-a-head 
dinner for 1,500. Joining 
President Reagan to back 
California’s Republican 
Senatorial Nominee Ed 
Zschau were such grand 
old partyers as Cary 
Grant, Chariton Heston 
and Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger. The  out-of-this- 
world events wound up 
in a draw, each raising a 
dazzling $1.5 million. 


THE AMERICAN- 
OVAKIAN OPEN, summed 
up one headline. And, in- 
deed, for the first time in 
tennis history, four—count 
‘em, four—Czechoslovak-born 
players reached the finals of 
the U.S. Open last week, the 


was so well represented. When 
it was all over and done at New 
York City’s National Tennis 
Center, Helena Sukova, 21, and 
Miloslav Mecir, 22. flew home 
to Czechoslovakia and hero’s 
welcomes, while the victorious 
Czechomericans Ivan Lendl, 26, 


and Martina Navratilova, 29, 
collected their $210,000 prizes 
and stayed on in their adopted 
country. Although he is still a 
Czech citizen, Lend! has 
places in Florida, New York 
and Connecticut, and has not 
been back to his native land 
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Courting America: Navratilova and Lendl sweeping the US. Open 








| Streisand voicing her opinions 
first time any single country | 


since 1984. “What Mecir has 
against him is he does not like 
playing in America,” said 


Lend! of his opponent. “He 
wants to go home, he wants to 
go fishing.” Navratilova came 
| to the USS. to stay in 1975, be- 
coming a citizen six years lat- 
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er. She resents the all-Czech 
talk. “Come on, I’m an Ameri- 
can,” she huffs, entirely cor- 
rectly. “You can’t go on where 
we were born. If you do 
that, McEnroe [who was 
born in Wiesbaden] is 
German.” —By Guy D. Garcia 
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Science 





he massive logs, gnarled stumps and 

matted leaves lying half buried on 
the rock-strewn hillside make it clear that 
a thick forest once stood there, trees that 
grew 150 ft. high and lived 1,000 years. 
“You can read the rings—they look mod- 
ern, like a lush forest area logged fairly 
recently,’ says Paleobotanist James 
Basinger of the University of Saskatche- 
wan. “But then you look around, and 
you're in a desert. The only trees are 





dwarf willows one and two inches high.” 

The sparse growth surrounding the 
half square mile of fallen trees is not sur- 
prising: the location is Axel Heiberg Is- 
land, less than 700 miles from the North 
Pole in the Canadian Arctic, an arid, frig- 
id region hardly conducive to the growth 
of any vegetation, let alone large trees. 
Then how did a forest thrive? The answer, 
says Basinger, is that the stumps and logs 
are 45 million years old, remnants of trees 
| that grew when Axel Heiberg Island— 
| and the world—was much warmer. 

Despite their great age, the stumps, 
logs and leaves are astonishingly well pre- 
served. “This fossil forest is not petrified, 
turned to stone by minerals entering and 
replacing the wood cell structure,” says 
Neil McMillan, of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, who discovered a similar but 
much smaller site 30 years ago on nearby 
Ellesmere Island. Instead, shallow burial 
in the Arctic soil has left the forest in a 
mummified state. As a result, says Ba- 
singer, “you can saw the wood. You can 
burn it.” Indeed, during an expedition to 
the site in July, he actually brewed a pot of 
tea over burning fossil debris. 








Unearthing a Frozen Forest 


Arctic tree stumps provide a glimpse of the distant past 


The fossil forest should also fuel some 
important scientific research. “You can 
see a prehistoric forest in a growth condi- 
tion: how dense it was, how the trees grew, 
how productive it was,” Basinger says. “It 
gives us a much better idea of the plants 
populating the high latitudes [at that time], 
the kind of environment there, and how 
they relate to living forms today.” 

First to spot the fossil forest was Paul 
Tudge, a helicopter pilot who has been 





James Basinger, with the fossilized stump of a tree that grew 45 million years ago in the Arctic 
That far north, the sun never sets in summer and never rises in winter. 


ferrying Geological Survey scientists to 
and from remote sites on Axel Heiberg 
and Ellesmere for years. He had once 
seen McMillan’s fossil forest, and on a 
flight to Axel Heiberg in July 1985, Tudge 
recalls, “I saw the same sort of stumps, but 
many, many of them.” He later returned 
to the site, landed nearby, collected sam- 
ples and brought them to Basinger, who 
immediately began planning this sum- 
mer’s expedition. Aided by a grant from 
the Geological Survey and accompanied 
by another fossil-forest specialist, Jane 
Francis, from Australia’s University of 
Adelaide, he spent two weeks in July in- 
vestigating the ancient forest. 

The scientists shoveled away soil cover- 
ing some of the mummified wood, then used 
brushes to sweep away the remaining dirt so 
the roots of the ancient stumps would not be 
damaged. All told, they excavated a dozen 
stumps to a depth of three feet, identifying 
some of the trees as dawn redwoods. This 
species was once widespread throughout 
high latitudes in North America, Europe 
and Asia, but is now nearly extinct, surviv- 
ing in only a few locations in China. 

Basinger found that the forest was in- 
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deed dense: the stumps are only about ten 
paces apart, and some are as much as six 
feet across. “Along the edge of the hill and 
upon the crest,” he says, “are dozens, may- 
be hundreds of stumps.” Basinger also 
made “an incredible find”—up to 19 dis- 
tinct layers of stumps. “Each layer is a for- 
est that developed, lived for many centu- 
ries and was overtaken by floods of sedi- 
ments that killed the roots,” he says. “They 
must have been killed off relatively quickly 
for the roots not to decay, and buried deep- 
ly enough to exclude oxygen but not so 
deeply as to turn them into coal. That pro- 
cess repeated and repeated itself over sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of years.” 
While continental drift has been relo- 
cating other land masses over the past 45 
million years, Axel Heiberg Island has re- 
mained relatively stationary in its Arctic 
home. The fact that lush forests could 
have grown so far north indicates that the 
climate there was once far more hospita- 
ble. In fact, scientists have long known 
that during the early part of the Tertiary 
period, which began about 65 million 
years ago, the entire planet was warmer, 
probably due to carbon dioxide that 
spewed into the atmosphere during move- 
ments of the earth’s crust. The result was 
a greenhouse effect, in which the excess 
carbon dioxide, like the windows of a 
greenhouse, trapped the heat of sunlight. 








Diz that period, the Arctic climate 
resembled that of Northern California 
today, with one exception: that far north, 
the sun never sets in summer and never 
rises in winter. “How did the trees grow so 
lushly in five months a year of blackness, 
without photosynthesis?” McMillan won- 
ders. Francis, now back in Australia with 
samples of wood, leaves and soil from the 
island, suggests one possibility: “It may be 
that they shed their leaves and just stood 
dormant until it became light again, and 
then grew like mad.” 

Discovery of the fossil forest may have 
an economic spin-off. When resins given 
off by these ancient trees are buried 6,000 
ft. underground, according to McMillan, 
they are eventually converted into very 
good oil. The resins, he believes, are the 
major source of oil found in the Beaufort 
Sea and elsewhere in the Arctic. “The 
more we know of the climate and vegeta- 
tion,” he says, “the better we'll be able to 
assess the oil and gas potential there.” 

But, like Basinger, McMillan is most 
intrigued by the scientific potential. 
“There's going to be a generation of work 
done now in this area,” he explains. 
“When you have so many stumps, when 
you can see what the forest floor was like, 
when you have the soil of that time, when 
you know the angle of the sun giving the 
months of dark, you have a heck ofa lot of | 
facts to work on. We're going to have our | 
fling now.” —By Michael D. Lemonick. | 
Reported by Courtney Tower/Ottawa and Diane 
Webster/Melbourne 
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Food Fight over Gamma Rays 








Critics bombard irradiation as a preservative 


T° Michael Fey, it is the “most impor- 
tant advance in dietary health since 
the invention of pasteurization.” To De- 
nis Mosgofian, it is the “massacre of the 
American food supply.” Fey, a food 
scientist, works for a company called 
Radiation Technology. Mosgofian is 
director of the National! Coalition to Stop 
Food Irradiation. The two men are talk- 
ing—yelling, really—about one of the 
most emotional health issues of the 1980s 
the use of irradiation as a pre- 
servative. The mixing of gam- 
ma rays with edibles has set 
off a nuclear food-chain re- 
action, releasing high rhet- 
oric, short tempers and mass 
uncertainty. 

The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration approved the 
process for harvested wheat 
and potatoes more than 20 
years ago; dried spices and 
slaughtered pork were added 
to the list in the 1980s. Last 
April the agency gave the go- 
ahead for irradiating fruits 
and vegetables, and a furor 
erupted. Despite the FDA’s 
consent, the process until now 
has been used mainly to pre- 
serve herbs and spices. But 
last week gamma ray-treated 
fruit made its first U.S 
appearance when Laurenzo’s 
Farmer’s Market in North Miami Beach 
began offering irradiated Puerto Rican 
mangoes. The FDA is now considering 
whether to extend approval to fish and 
poultry. Nineteen other countries have 
also endorsed irradiation for a wide array 
of foodstuffs. 

The method, which like radiology 
was developed around the turn of the cen- 
tury, is simple: food passes through a 
lead-shielded concrete chamber where 
radioactive cobalt 60 or cesium 137 bom- 
bards it with gamma rays, killing insects 
and bacteria and sometimes slowing 
ripening. The food does not become ra- 
dioactive. “There’s nothing in common at 
all between a nuclear reactor like Cher- 
noby] and an irradiator,” says Karl Abra- 
ham, a spokesman for the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC). “It's 
like comparing bananas to Utgers.” 
Treated food “can be immediately 
eaten,” says George Giddings, di- 
rector of food irradiation at 
Isomedix. 

Supporters claim that gamma- 


trichina worms in pork and bacteria like 
salmonella, which causes food poisoning. 
Irradiation, they note, can extend shelf 
life. “We see the day when you can go 
into a supermarket and buy a barbecued 
chicken that has been cooked, vacuum- 
packed and irradiated. It can sit on the 


| shelf for eight years, and all you'll have 


to do is heat it up,” predicts Physicist 
Martin Welt, founder of Radiation 
Technology 


Critics bomkard irradiation with ob- 
jections. It can be expensive, adding as 
much as 5¢ a lb. to the price of some fresh 
produce. Since it can be used only on har- 
vested crops, pesticides will still be needed 
in the fields. Moreover, say opponents, the 
low level of radioactivity set by the FDA 
for produce (100 kilorads) is not strong 
enough to slow the ripening of most fruits 
and vegetables. Plant Biologist Noel Som- 
mer of the University of California at Da- 
vis has concluded that 200 kilorads is 
needed to retard the growth of gray mold 
on picked strawberries, and at that level 
the berries turn squishy. Other claimed 
advantages may have drawbacks. Irradia- 
tion “can kill the organisms that produce 
the signals and odors that warn people 








Giving treated mangoes the once-over at Laurenzo’s in North Miami Beach 





they are eating spoiled food,” cautions | 
Leonard Solon, director of New York 
City’s Bureau for Radiation Control. “But 
it may not be able to kill the bacteria that 
cause food poisoning.” 

Still more debate centers around safe- 
ty concerns, Adversaries contend that the 
treatment changes the chemical composi- 
tion of food and can create carcinogens, 
such as benzene, formaldehyde and sub- 
stances called unique radiolytic products 
(URPs). Those who favor the process re- 
spond that the quantities of toxic chemi- | 
cals are minute, that they occur naturally | 
(like benzene in eggs), and that some 
cooking methods—frying, for example— 
also generate small amounts of carcino- 
gens. As for the URPs, they 
are not new creations at all, 
says the FDA, but simply ex- 
isting chemicals that have not 
been detected before in the 
human diet. “There's no food 
that is completely known,” 
points out FDA Biochemist 
Clyde Takeguchi. “You can’t 
identify everything that’s in 
an apple. The basis for estab- 
lishing safety is not absolute 
safety. It’s reasonable safety.” 

Security is at the heart of 
another charge. Noting that 
the Department of Energy 
plans to help build dem- 
onstration food-irradiation 
plants in Oklahoma, Iowa, | 
Hawaii, Florida, California 
and Washington, opponents 
complain that the resulting 
spread of radioactive material 
will increase the chances of 
mishaps during transport, use and dispos- 
al. Nor has the supervision of existing ir- 
radiation plants been reassuring. The 
NRC acknowledges that it may inspect a 
facility only once in three years. Radia- 
tion Technology’s license to operate a 
New Jersey plant was recently suspended 
for two months after the NRC found that 
company officials tried to hide a safety vi- | 
olation. Next month International Nu- 
tronics goes on trial for, among other 
things, flushing radioactive water into the 
sewage system of Dover, N.J. 

The controversy seems headed for 
a congressional showdown. California 
Democrat Douglas Bosco is pushing a 
House bill, with 39 co-sponsors, to void 
the FDA’s approval of irradiation for pork, 
fruits and vegetables. The industry's 
supporters, however, are convinced 
that they will prevail. Says Physicist 
Welt: “It took 50 years for canned 
food to be accepted by your grand- 
mother. It took frozen food 20 years 
to be accepted by your mother. It 
will take the housewives of today 
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ray exposure offers an alternative to five years to accept irradiated 
controversial pesticides, fumigants food.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
and preservatives, and protects hu- Nonirradiated and irradiated test mushrooms Reported by Janice M. Horowitz/New York 
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“Sell Everything Now!” f 





At least in financial 
circles, Sept. 11 will 
forever be famous for 
more than being the 
birthday of D-H. Law- 
rence, Ferdinand Mar- 
cos and Dallas Cowboy 
n Landry. Shocking investors 
d abroad, the Dow Jones in- 
ge nose-dived 86.61 points 
he largest one-day drop in 
New York Stock Ex- 
es also fell, although 
id renewed market 

D was about 
increased 


Dow Jones 


dustrial 
last Thursd 
the history 
change. Bond 
not so sharply 
worries that the 
to face higher inte 
inflation. 

The big Thursday drop 
shocked” Houston Accountant Jerry 
halt and hundreds of others in the fina 
cial community around the U.S. and kep 
Wall Street bartenders busy long after the 
close of trading. “So many people bailed 
out we couldn't keep track of what was 
happening,” said one Big Board broker. 
“They would scream ‘Sell everything!” be- 
fore you could say hello on the phone.” 
Not even the New York Stock Exchange 
computers could keep up with the activi- 
ty, and transactions were running 30 min- 
utes behind at noon. 

Less than a week before, the four- 
year-old bull market had hit a new Dow 





















peak of 1919.71. But that made stocks in- 
creasingly vulnerable to a long-dreaded 
deep “correction.” Once the slide started 
last Thursday, it picked up incredible 
speed because of so-called program trad- 
ing—computer-triggered waves of selling. 
By 11 a.m., the Dow had sunk almost 30 
points. “It was remarkable,” said Marvin 
Breen, a trader for Merrill Lynch. “I 
looked up at the screen, and it was down 
20 points. Five minutes later it was down 
30. Five minutes later it was down 40. It 
just kept dropping.” Breen’s account was 
only somewhat exaggerated: by 2:30 p.m., 
the Dow’s plunge had passed its earlier 
one-day record drop of 62, set in July, and 
had sunk to 74. 

Caught unawares, brokers were at a 
loss as to what to tell clients, if clients 
would listen at all. “This is just sheer cra- 
zy,” said Arthur Randall, a broker with 
E.F. Hutton. “You try to be cool and 
counsel patience. But what do you tell a 
client when in the course of the minute 
he’s been on the phone with you the Dow 
has fallen 20 points?” Said Alan Klein, an 
investment-minded dentist from Roslyn 
Heights, N.Y.: “It was like a two-day root 


| canal without anesthetic. You find mea | 












patient who can keep cool under those 
conditions, I will find you an investor who 
can keep cool in this market.” 

People were frightened, and not just 
about stocks. Said Eric Fessler, a loan offi- 
cer at Kadilac Funding, a mortgage and 
personal-finance institution in Carle 
Place, N.Y.: “I got flooded with so many 
calls I could not work. Half wanted to 
know whether interest rates will now 
shoot to the heavens. Another half want- 
ed to know if the depression was coming.” 

At day’s end traders, their neckties 
askew, craned toward banks of screens 
where blinking green numbers showed 
that the Big Board had struggled through 
the busiest day in its history. While the 
Dow was taking its 86.61-point dive, to 
92.89, trading volume on the New York 
hange hit 237.6 million shares, sur- 
g the previous record of 236.5 mil- 
hed on Aug. 3, 1984. 
iday the sell-off continued in 


ever. Volume set another rec 
240 million. At the end of W; 
most hectic week, the 
1758.72, down 161 from its Septe 
high. On the Big Board, losers outnu 
bered winners 4 to | on Friday. The 
American Stock Exchange and the over- 
the-counter markets also suffered steep 
drops. 

The carnage was not confined to the 
US., since traders abroad are also wor- 
ried about the prospects for the American 
economy. The tremor hit the London 


| Stock Exchange, driving it down 27.3 


on Thursday, its ninth greatest drop. In 
Ontario, the Toronto Stock Exchange 
dropped 2.4%, its largest one-day fall in 
6% years. The day was “wild and wool- 
ly—one of those rocket sessions,” said 
Ron Woods of Merit Investment of To- 
ronto. There was also a surge of selling on 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange, and even a 
fistfight. Two young traders punched each 
other as they fought to execute their sell 


| orders. 


Investors tried to put the bloodbath in 
perspective. While severe, it still left the 
Dow 212 points above what it was at the 
start of 1986 and a remarkable 1000 
points above its level in August 1982, 
when the bull market started. Quantita- 


Thursday's dramatic 86.61 point drop, hour by hour. 











_ Hit by a computerized crash, the stock-market bulls take a beating . 


tively, it was the largest falloff ever, but 
the 4.6% drop in share values on Thurs- 
day was nowhere near the chilling 12.8% 
plunge of the Great Crash on Oct. 28, 
1929 

What caused the sell-off? Long-sim- 
mering worries about the health of the 
American economy, in the view of many 
experts, simply boiled over. A $200 bil- 
lion budget deficit, says Brian Smith, a 
newsletter publisher in Alexandria, Va., 
would be roughly equal to the profits of 
all U.S. corporations, and nothing seems 
to make the deficit shrink. Said Albert O. 
Nicholas, president of the $1 billion 
Nicholas Fund in Milwaukee: “The 
economy isn’t all that robust, and compa- 
nies aren't coming up with the earning 
increases or even maintaining the earn- 
ings to support the stock-market eupho- , 
ria that came about because of declining 
interest rates.” 

Many professiona! traders were mysti- 
fied by the timing of last week’s sell-off. 
Said Michael D. Smith, senior vice presi- 
dent of institutional sales at B.C. Christo- 
pher Securities in Kansas City: “Nobody 
knows what's going on. Why did they dis- 
count American business 4.6% yesterday?” 

A big role was doubtless played by ru- 
mors that created an explosive trading 
environment, like a roomful of ether wait- 
ing for a spark. One story, quickly 
quelched, was that Ronald Reagan had 
ffered a heart attack. Most of the other 
ors involved speculation about re- 
inflation and higher interest rates, 


was so confident of the 
formation, which turned 
out to be false, that he told 
a client to call back in a 
few minutes for a full text of the Fed gov- 
ernors’ remarks. 

Other stories concerned leaked infor- 
mation from the Commerce and Labor 
Departments to the effect that retail sales 
for August would rise a brisk 2.5% and 
that prices, in retreat for months, would 
increase .5% at the producer level. These 
omens of impending inflation, the theory 
went, might persuade the Federal Re- 
serve to take action by clamping down on 
credit and driving up interest rates. In 
fact, as the Government disclosed on Fri- 
day, sales were up only a modest .8%, 





1792.89 






Scenes from a selloff: the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange; a plea from a tired 
trader; the end of a very long day 


while prices rose a mere .3%. But that 
news came too late to squelch the selling. 
The White House was sufficiently worried 
over investor fears to have Larry Speakes, 
the White House press spokesman, issue a 
statement saying the economy remains 
strong and all indicators point toward 
“brisk” performance in the second half of 
this year. 


he plunge was accelerated by the 
Tze of the relatively new phe- 
nomenon of computerized program 
trading. This strategy allows institutional 
investors to hedge their portfolios against 
what they think a stock will be worth in 
three or six months. Last week, when the 
bond market turned sharply down, and 
because of the rumored reports on infla- 
tion and interest rates, traders speculated 
that stocks would be worth less down the 
road, They rushed to sell the futures con- 
tracts on stocks, since they were expected 
to cost less later on. So great was thesell- 
ing pressure that the price of stock futures 
fell below the prices of the underlying 
shares, and the stocks themselves came 
under heavy pressure. In great rushes, the 
selling pulled down the Dow and all other 
averages. In a single hour Thursday, from 
11 a.m. to noon, 55 million shares were 
traded on the Big Board 
ImGhicago, where stock-index futures 
are traded along with contracts for pota- 
toes, grain sorghum and pork bellies, the 
customary disco-level noise in the pits 
rose a couple of times, but the day was 
Quite manageable on the whole. Said Ken 
Brown, a trader on the Chicago Board 
Options Exchange: “It’s like being a mar- 
athon runner. You train so you can run 


five miles easily, and then the marathon 
Yesterday and today were full marathon 
days—back to back.” Stock futures have 
been criticized as the tail wagging the dog 
“But in the last two days,”’ says Drexel 
Burnham Senior Vice President Richard 
Sandor, “the dog has moved to Chicago.” 

Has the most robust bull market in 
US. history been slaughtered or just 
wounded? Some market watchers believe 
stocks have entered a correction phase 
that could last until next March. The Dow 
might drop below 1650, about where it 
was in February, says Mason Sexton, 
president of Harmonic Research, a Wall 
Street forecasting firm. “The direction 
is decidedly down,’ he says, but his 
long-term prognosis is encouraging: “We 
are in a medium-term correction in a 
megabull market. Those who failed to 
take advantage of the Dow's 600-point 
climb since October 1985 will have anoth- 
er, perhaps even more spectacular oppor- 
tunity with the blue chips about five 
months from now.” 

Larry Wachtel, market analyst with 
Prudential-Bache Securities, counsels in- 
vestors not to panic and sell on emotion 














“Two or three months down the line, we'll 
finally realize that the economy needs 
help. It is still floundering. It needs anoth- 


er interest-rate cut. Rates will come low- 
er, and the market will begin to rise.” But 
even he admits that the next few months 
will not be for the fainthearted. Says he 
“Tf you can’t stand the heat, get out of the 
kitchen.” Or the market. Many investors 
started getting out last week, and the ones 
who did not could only grow more edgy 
all the time —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York, with 
other bureaus 
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Corporate 
Shoot-Out at 
Black Rock 


Laurence Tisch takes control at CBS 


The mystery and suspense 
“™ surrounding the meeting 
} ) were enough to impress 
even faithful viewers of the 


CBS show Murder, She 
Wrote. For 9% hours last week the net- 
work’s 14 directors locked themselves 


away in 35th-floor chambers at the Man- 
hattan headquarters building, which has 
come to be known as Black Rock. Their 
agenda amounted to nothing less than a 
shoot-out over the future of a communica- 
tions giant that has been bludgeoned by 
takeover bids and internal dissension for 
much of the past 20 months 

CBS Anchorman Dan Rather got 
word of the outcome just as he was finish- 
ing up the network’s Evening News on 
Wednesday. The flustered Rather an- 
nounced that CBS Chairman Thomas 
Wyman, 56, was “out.” More startling 
was Rather’s disclosure that Wyman’s du- 
ties would be temporarily shared by Wil- 
liam Paley, the network’s legendary 
founder, who retired three years ago, and 
Laurence Tisch, the billionaire chairman 
of Loews Corp., who joined the CBS board 
only last October 

The sudden transfer of power is sure 
to quiet some of the turmoil that has 
roiled CBS, but it raises new uncertainties 
about the future of one of the nation’s 
most prestigious and influential compa- 
nies. While a five-member management 
team searches for a permanent successor 
to Wyman, Paley will be acting chairman 
and Tisch will serve as chief executive 
For the 84-year-old Paley, it is a trium- 
phant return toa throne that he had never 
really wanted to relinquish. But clearly 
the man who has captured control of CBS 
is Tisch, 63. The shrewd investor and 
conglomerateur is now far and away the 
company’s largest shareholder, with 
24.9% of its stock (Paley is next with 
8.19%). The irony of Tisch’s sudden rise to 
dominance was considerable, since the 
soft-spoken, bald executive first pur- 
chased CBS shares last year largely at 
Wyman’s behest, in an effort to buttress 
the network’s anti-takeover defenses 
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Tisch had been dissatisfied with Wy- 
man’s performance for months, but the 
new chief executive did not win the sup- 
port of a majority of the CBS board until 
last week. In fact, when the marathon 
board meeting began at 9 a.m., most of the 
directors apparently had no intention of 
firing their chairman. The turning point 
came when Wyman, the sole CBS execu- 
tive with a board seat, announced he had 
secretly begun negotiations that could 
lead to the sale of the $5 billion company 
to Coca-Cola. The stunned directors, all 
of whom were determined to keep CBS 
independent, asked Wyman to leave the 
room. Sometime after 5 p.m. two directors 
told Wyman that his backing among the 
group was gone. He then resigned his 
$680,000-a-year job and left the building 

Word of Wyman’s departure quickly 
spread to a party on Manhattan’s East 
Side. A nebula of CBS and other journal- 
ism luminaries had gathered on the day of 
the board meeting at the Park Avenue 
apartment of Designer Mollie Parnis to 
féte 60 Minutes Host Mike Wallace and 
his bride of 24 months, Mary Yates 
The already festive mood brightened con- 
siderably as an old Wallace friend tele- 
phoned over the news. There is little love 
lost for Wyman in CBS journalism circles 
where the ex-chairman’s decisions have 
been a target for strident criticism. Party- 
goers vied to congratulate a late arrival at 
the celebration: Laurence Tisch. Exulted 
one guest: “CBS has returned to its ori- 
gins.” Said 60 Minutes Correspondent 
Morley Safer: “It’s back to the future 
That's good news.” 

Whether the CBS shuffle actually 
amounts to a return to halcyon days of 
yore is debatable. The return of Paley pro- 
vides a powerful symbol of continuity at 
the tradition-minded network. But Tisch, 
though a respected executive, has no ex- 
perience in broadcasting. As equal part- 
ner in Manhattan-based Loews Corp 
with his brother Preston Robert. Tisch 
controls holdings in hotels, tobacco and 
insurance worth an estimated $17.5 bil- 
lion. His CBS appointment immediately 

















To the victor belong the smiles: the 


raised the question of how he would bal- 
ance the demands of public service and 
the bottom line. On that score Tisch of- 
fered quick words of reassurance. “I’m 
really wearing two hats,” he said in an in- 
terview with TIME. “My first obligation is 
to do what's best for the network and en- 
sure quality programming. My secondary 
role is as a businessman to manage the 
company in a way that is right for the em- 
ployees and shareholders.” 


n that role Tisch is sure to be forceful 

He is, as one CBS board member puts 

it, “a tough, gut fighter who wants his 

way.”’ One of the first things Tisch 
wanted was the resignation of CBS News 
Division President Van Gordon Sauter, 
51, a close ally of Wyman’s who had 
drawn increasing criticism within CBS for 
eroding his division’s cherished autonomy 
and injecting too much show biz into the 
news. According to one network insider, 
Paley and Tisch ousted Sauter without 
conferring with the board of directors 
management committee, a move that 
irked members of that group. Tisch issued 
a memo to CBS employees, however, ex- 
pressing his “complete confidence” in 
remaining top executives, including, at 
least implicitly, Gene Jankowski, 52 
Sauter’s boss and president of the CBS 
Broadcast Group 

The dramatic shoot-out at Black 
Rock brought an extraordinary dénoue- 
ment to one of the most convoluted, ago- 
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chairman of Loews beams outside CBS headquarters after the decisive board meeting 
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nizing and, above all, public corporate 
power struggles in recent U.S. history 


Wyman’s departure was the climax of 


months of upheaval at CBS, caused in 
part by his efforts to elude a raft of corpo- 
rate-takeover artists, ranging from North 
Carolina Senator Jesse Helms to Manhat- 
tan Arbitrager Ivan Boesky to Auanta 
Broadcaster Ted Turner. The battle was 
also triggered by austerity and shrinking 
fortunes in the broadcast-television busi- 
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The vanquished: Wyman resigns 
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ness, as No. 2 network CBS has strug- 
gled—so far unsuccessfully—to cope with 
losing its top place in the lucrative televi- 
sion ratings over the past season to resur- 
gent NBC (see chart) 

In more general terms, CBS has faced 
the same challenge that pressures the en- 
tire $8.2 billion broadcast-television in- 
dustry. Threatened as never before by 
competition from cable, videocassettes 
and independent television stations, net- 
work TV operates in an environment of 
shrinking audiences, weakening advertis- 
ing revenues, and predatory outsiders 
who see profit in taking over and stream- 
lining a high-cost business. Says Fred 
Anschel, a media analyst at the Dean 
Witter Reynolds investment firm: “The 
networks aren't what they used to be.” 

Indeed, CBS is the last of the three 
major networks where management has 
held out against intruders intent on gob- 
bling up a bigger chunk of the communi- 
cations business. In January, third-place 
ABC (1985 revenues: $3.3 billion) was 
swallowed by a company less than one- 
third its size, Capital Cities Communica- 
tions, for $3.5 billion. The chairman of the 
merged company, Thomas Murphy, has 
since trimmed 615 of 14,900 jobs. In June, 
General Electric absorbed front-running 
NBC (1985 advertising revenues: $2.7 
billion) by purchasing the network’s 
parent, RCA, for $6.3 billion. GE Execu- 


| tive Robert Wright will take over as NBC’s 


president and CEO this week; he is expected 





to launch his own austerity program 
The biggest factor in broadcast televi- 
sion’s changing climate is that the net- 
works no longer enjoy the hefty automatic 
annual increases in advertising rates and 
volume that they did in the past. This year 
overall ad revenue for the networks is pro- 


jected at $8.2 billion, down slightly from 


§| $8.3 billion in 1985. By contrast, in 1980, 


total annual network revenue amounted 
to $5.1 billion. Last year CBS garnered 
$2.89 billion of the advertising pie, or 
about 35%, while rival NBC took $2.73 
billion, or 33%. This year the roles are ex- 
pected to reverse, with NBC taking about 
| 36% of the total and CBS 32% 


he reason for that difference is, of 
course, popularity with viewers. In 
that competition CBS has suffered 
} from a double whammy. The 
three networks’ share of the prime-time 
viewing market has dropped from 90% of | 
the country’s viewers in 1980 to 76% to- 
day, and analysts expect that percentage 
to drop to as low as 70% in 1990. Within 
the shrinking network slice of prime-time 

| audience, the CBS portion has narrowed, 
from 29% in 1982-83 to 26% last year. 
NBC’s helping, on the other hand, has | 
grown from 24% to 27% on the strength 
of such winners as The Cosby Show and 
Family Ties. This year only NBC was able 
to raise its prime-time ad rates, hiking 
the average cost of a 30-second commer- 
cial by 5%. Both CBS and last-place 
ABC were forced to cut prices by as much 
as 5% 

To win back viewers, CBS needs to 
produce some hit programs, which have 
been notably rare for the network in re- 
cent years. CBS did not have a single 
| prime-time hit last season. Profits in Jan- 
kowski’s broadcast division fell by almost 
12%, to $361 million, in 1985 

Nor was the malaise limited to the 
CBS network. Earnings for the diversified 
company’s publishing group (among its ti- 
tles: Car & Driver, Field & Stream) dipped 
30% last year, to $41 million; and profits 





The resurgent: Acting Chairman Paley 
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in the records division were down about 
30%, to $87 million. Results have been 
better so far in 1986, but at the end of 
July, CBS said television advertising reve- 
nues for the second half of the year would 
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soften because of the increasingly com- | 


petitive climate. 

But the concern in CBS’s boardroom 
last week was less about the treacherous 
economic waters than about the quality of 
Wyman’s stewardship. Says Ernest Leven- 
stein, a media analyst at the Shearson Leh- 
man Brothers investment house: 

“This is not a story about a finan- 
| cially troubled company. This is a 
story about power and control.” 





For much of his six-year tenure at 
CBS, first as president and then as chair- 
man, Thomas Wyman was never sure he 
had enough of either of those commod- 
ities. Recruited by Paley from a job as 
No, 2 at Pillsbury, the diversified food 
firm, Wyman from the beginning was 
tarred by CBS insiders as not mindful of 
the needs of broadcast television, and of 
CBS News in particular. As 60 Minutes’ 
Morley Safer put it last week, “He seemed 
to be not only cold and aloof as far as the 
news division is concerned, but extremely 
so as far as the company is concerned.” 

Wyman’s internal troubles really 
| Started with the series of takeover bids 
| that began plaguing CBS last year. A 
campaign orchestrated by North Caroli- 
na’s Helms urging grass-roots conserva- 
tives to buy stock in order to “become 
Dan Rather's boss” was mostly a nui- 
sance. But then came a play by Arbitrager 
| Ivan Boesky, who took an 8.7% position 

in CBS stock until warded off with a law- 
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suit. Finally, in April 1985, Atlanta Ca- 
ble-TV King Ted Turner launched his 
own $5.4 billion bid to take over the net- 


work. Turner may not have had the re- | 


sources to do the job, but his noisy, four- 
month assault had to be taken seriously. 
To thwart Turner, Wyman authorized 
the repurchase of 21% of the company’s 
stock for $150 a share, or $954 million. By 
contrast, Turner’s offer was valued by 
Wall Street at about $130 a share, and the 
stock was then trading at about $118. In 
financing the purchase, CBS ran up its 
debt from $510 million to a high of 
$1.44 billion. Before last week Wy- 
man had managed to bring the 





amount down to $780 million. To help do 
so, he sold off such assets as the CBS toy 
division, a 29% interest in the Tri-Star 
movie production firm, and a St. Louis 
television station. 

As part of his takeover defense, Wy- 
man went looking for a “white squire” 
who would buy a major portion of CBS in 
case a hostile bid seemed likely to suc- 
ceed. He found Tisch, largely at the urg- 
ing of CBS Board Member James Wolfen- 
sohn, a friend of the billionaire’s who is 
also a former partner at the Salomon 
Brothers investment firm. According to 
Wolfensohn, Tisch had become interested 
in CBS during the Helms takeover cru- 
sade, which the investor deplored. 

In May, according to Journalist Ken 
Auletta, Wyman telephoned Tisch at his 
Manhattan offices down the block from 
CBS headquarters and chatted about the 
Turner bid. By the end of July Tisch had 
accumulated a 7% stake in the communi- 
cations company. Even as the Turner 








threat waned, Wyman apparently contin- 


ued to feel insecure about further raids on 
the corporation. He prodded Tisch to buy 
more CBS stock, up to 25%, and by mid- 
October last year Tisch had agreed. 


eanwhile, Wyman was creating 

trouble for himself on the home 

front. To pay for the billion- 

dollar stock buyback, he de- 
creed a company-wide austerity program 
that had led in September to the firing of 
74 of some 1,400 CBS News employees. 
(In all, about 600 of the 24,000 jobs at CBS 
were eliminated in 1985.) The move infu- 
riated CBS News journalists, whose inde- 
pendence is a cherished tradition stretch- 
ing back to the days of Edward R. 
Murrow. Adding to the outcry were com- 
plaints about efforts to jazz up—critics 
said trivialize—the division’s approach to 
reporting the news. As discontent grew, a 
group of senior CBS journalists, including 
Anchorman Rather, 60 Minutes Execu- 
tive Producer Don Hewitt and Commen- 
tator Bill Moyers, made an offer to buy 
the news division outright from the 
parent company. They were told it was 
not for sale. 

The bitterness continued to swell this 
year. In July the CBS Broadcast Group 
announced that it was eliminating 700 
additional jobs, more than 8% of the 
work force. Some 90 positions in the 

news division were included. Emotions 
flamed higher when the network an- 
nounced the removal from the air, effec- 
tive next January, of the CBS Morning 
News, a program that cost $34 million an- 
nually to produce but perennially finished 
last in the breakfast sweepstakes. In his 
syndicated newspaper column, 60 Min- 
utes Commentator Andy Rooney wrote, 
“CBS ... no longer stands for anything. 
They're just corporate initials now.” 

Much of the news division’s rancor 

had focused on Sauter, an 18-year CBS 


| veteran who climbed from news division | 


president to executive vice president of | 


the Broadcast Group, but who also took 
back the news division title after the in- 
cumbent president, Edward Joyce, was 
shunted aside last December. CBS jour- 
nalists were scathing about the role they 
felt that Sauter, a former journalist, had 
played in adding dollops of entertainment 
value to the news side. In particular, he 
drew scorn for hiring Phyllis George, a 
onetime Miss America, as an anchor for 
the ailing Morning News; George was lat- 
er yanked. Said a news division source: 
“Sauter lost his reputation as being a dedi- 
cated news guy. He lost allies.” Sauter de- 
fended his actions by declaring that “no 
matter who was sitting in my chair, the 
same steps would have been necessary” 
because of CBS's economic woes. 
Whatever other effect the CBS hub- 
bub had, noted an ABC vice president, it 


“gave the impression of a shop being out — 


of control.” In this rival view, a new prob- 
lem began to loom for Wyman and his 
lieutenants: “What was at stake here was 
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the perception of the ability to govern.” 
The attacks on Wyman’s authority, in 
other words, were hurting, particularly as 
they gathered media attention 

But Wyman was perhaps more 
alarmed by Tisch. Says Paul Kagan, pub- 
lisher of the industry newsletter Broad- 
cast Investor: “It was pretty obvious early 
on that Tisch was something more than 
the man Wyman invited in to help stop a 
takeover.” Along with some $750 million 
that he has poured into CBS stock, Tisch 
had made a strong and still growing com- 


network. Wyman and his supporters on 
the CBS board—at one time they num- 
bered at least eight—began to worry that 
their white squire was a serious takeover 
threat on his own. 

Those concerns grew in March, when 
Tisch’s brother Bob, in an interview with 
USA Today, declared that the eventual 
goal of Tisch’s policy “is to control CBS.” 
When pressed by CBS board members, 
Laurence reportedly did not disavow the 
remark. When pressed further to put into 
writing his oral commitment to Wyman 
that he would never buy more than 25% 
of CBS's stock, he also refused. 

About the same time, Tisch reportedly 
began disagreeing aloud with Wyman’s op- 
| timistic assessments of CBS's future. He 
wondered whether the incumbent chair- 
man’s management style encouraged cre- 
ativity, and began comparing Wyman’s 
methods unfavorably with those of Paley. 
At the same time Tisch, a relentless bot- 
tom-line manager, cast doubt on whether 
Wyman’s austerity measures, which have 
saved at least $100 million this year, were 
enough. 

Step by step, Tisch’s concerns were 
drawing him closer to Paley. The former 
chairman had his own grievances against 
Wyman (see box). As CBS-TV’s fortunes 
| declined, Paley fumed at the fact that Wy- 
man never consulted him. Said a CBS 
board source: “He believes he can still put 
his imprint on programming.” 











| Out: former News Division President Sauter 


mitment of his personal attention to the | 
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Tensions continued to rise before the 


| convening of last week’s decisive board 





meeting, the first since the latest layoff an- 
nouncements. The final stages of the dra- 
ma began the night before the Sept. 10 ses- 
sion, over dinner in a private room at 
Manhattan's Ritz-Carlton hotel. Original- 
ly Wyman had planned to be host to the af- 
fair for a number of board members, but 
then he suddenly canceled. Tisch also was 
not present. 


ne of those in attendance de- 

scribed the meal as a “brainstorm- 

ing session.” The main topic: 

CBS's continued independence 
Said the board source: “We just didn’t want 
the company to go the way of ABC and 
NBC. We didn’t want CBS to be part of a 
big conglomerate.” 

Investment Banker Wolfensohn was 
said to be among the first to raise the topic 
of CBS’s purchase by another firm. Some of 
the directors were disturbed by reports, in- 
cluding those in a Newsweek cover story on 
CBS's troubles, that Wyman had talked to 
officials at several companies about a pos- 
sible merger. (TIME has learned that feelers 
were indeed received by Philip Morris.) 
According to one of those present at the 
Ritz-Carlton, the directors considered such 
a purchase a bad idea; Paley was especially 
opposed. Asa board source later explained, 
“We don’t want the management of a big 
company that is in some other business to 
exert an unfair and self-serving influence 
on public attitudes.” 

The CBS news division’s grievances 
with Wyman were also raised at the din- 
ner by Veteran Correspondent Walter 





Cronkite, who is a board member. The 
former anchorman apparently argued 
that the chairman was not sensitive 
enough in maintaining the news division’s 
autonomy, At the end of the evening, 
though, a feeling persisted that the drama 
could end without Wyman’s resignation 

That feeling began to change soon af- 
ter the board convened the next day in the 
Italianate boardroom personally designed 
and decorated by Paley. Wyman and oth- 
er senior executives briefed the directors 
on CBS's prospects and strategy. The pre- 
sentation was later described by some of 
those present as lackluster. But it con- 
tained a bombshell: at the outset Wyman 
asked the board to authorize continued 
negotiations with Coca-Cola over the pur- 
chase of CBS. By implication, that meant 
he had already held talks of some kind; a 
Coca-Cola spokesman later volunteered 
that “there was contact, but there was 
nothing of substance in those contacts.” 

After the meeting, Tisch told TIME his 
first reaction to Wyman’s Coca-Cola pro- 
posal was “shock.” He had heard “ru- 
mors” that various other companies were 
eyeing CBS for a possible buyout, Tisch 
added, “but I didn’t think any of it was 
real. It was a complete surprise to me. 
Eventually I said that when I bought 
stock in this company it was with the in- 
tention of maintaining CBS as a com- 
pletely independent company. I said that 
the CBS stock of Loews Corp. was not for 
sale. It was very upsetting.” 

Once Wyman’s_ proposal was 
broached, however, board members gave 
it a thorough airing. The dissection of the 
pros and cons went on for several hours. 
Board members heard legal opinions that 
they had no obligation to put CBS up for 
sale. But as one of those present put it lat- 
er, the directors were also warned that 
“once you begin entertaining outside of- | 
fers, you have to listen to all offers.” A 
participant recalls that Tisch declared 
once again that his stock ownership 
“wasn't a takeover by Loews. He empha- 











Still in: Broadcast Group President Jankowski 
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The Comeback Kid 


ometimes the job of founding a company and building it into an industry 

giant is the easy part. The real challenge is letting go. Returning CBS Chair- 
man William S. Paley, who turns 85 this month, has long been revered as the na- 
tion’s most influential broadcast pioneer. But last week’s events marked yet an- 
other odd, and somehow poignant, twist in the saga of Paley’s long, long goodbye. 

The story is hardly unique in American industry. Either through a surplus of 
energy or ego—and very possibly both—founding entrepreneurs frequently find 
it hard to turn over the reins of “their” company to a successor. Armand Ham- 
mer, chairman and chief executive officer of Occidental Petroleum, still jets 
around the world at 88, and has outlasted several presumed heirs. After 41 years 
at the helm of W.R. Grace, the multibillion-dollar chemical producer, J. Peter 
Grace, 73, has been overseeing a major restructuring of the company and shows 
no signs of stepping down. Robert W. Woodruff, longtime chairman of Coca- 
Cola, “retired” in 1955 but remained in control of the company for an additional 
25 years, well into his 90s. 

The son of a well-to-do Philadelphia cigarmaker, William Paley bought a 

E ___._ chain of 16 struggling radio sta- 

tions in 1928 and nurtured his 
enterprise into a communica- 
tions colossus. By the mid- 
1960s, when he reached retire- 
ment age, Paley had earned the 
right to rest on his legend. Yet 
he decided to remain as chair- 
man and chief executive, lead- 
ing to the departure of the man 
who had long yearned for the 
job, CBS President Frank Stan- 
ton. In the years that followed, 
Paley put a succession of heirs 
apparent into the president's 
slot and, in a pattern that be- 
came painfully familiar, fired 
them a few years later: Arthur 
Taylor (1972-76), John Backe 
(1976-80) and now Thomas 
Wyman. 

Paley’s disenchantment 
_ } with his most recent choice, ac- 
One of the crowd at a 1985 shareholders meeting cording to insiders, began in 

1983, when Wyman replaced 
Paley as chairman. Though Paley publicly treated the transition as a natural 
passing of the baton, in private he resented the move. The CBS founder had al- 
ways taken an active role in network programming—hiring away top NBC stars 
like Jack Benny and Edgar Bergen in the 1940s, advocating such high-quality 
shows as All in the Family and M*A*S*H in the 1970s. Now he was being 
forced to the sidelines. 

Despite his retirement, Paley continued to visit his office at Black Rock daily 
and still got regular briefings on CBS's programming plans. Only last month he 
invited CBS Entertainment President B. Donald (“Bud”) Grant to his Southamp- 
ton summer home on Long Island to discuss the fall schedule. But Paley’s dissat- 
isfaction grew as he watched the network's fortunes decline. In a recent inter- 
view, he voiced disappointment that rival ABC had succeeded in wooing Lucille 
Ball, one of CBS's first TV stars, back in a sitcom this fall. “I think our people 
were stupid not to think of it first,” he said. Age has begun to take its toll. Though 
in apparent good health, Paley has slowed down considerably and suffers from 
memory lapses. Yet friends describe him as still capable of wielding influence 
“He is the most competitive person I've ever met,” says Financier Felix Rohatyn 
“Tt was obvious that Bill was watching with a great deal of sorrow and frustration 
as this great enterprise that he built began to fray at the edges.” 

Other observers suggest Paley may not be all that disappointed. CBS’s cur- 
rent troubles, after all, have given him an opportunity to ride to the rescue once 
more and prove himself the indispensable man. The recent events, according to 
some, have invigorated him. “He didn’t like the way he was pushed aside,” says 
an intimate. “It took him forever to get rid of Wyman, and now he’s enjoying it.” 
For an aging broadcast legend, it is a sweet last hurrah 























sized that he had a big stake in the compa- 
ny and that he was willing to work very 
hard as a director.” 

Finally, with Paley, Tisch and Wy- 
man out of the room, the remaining direc- 
tors reached a unanimous decision. “The 
board was not willing to put the company 
up for sale,” said one of them. “Once that 
was conveyed to Mr. Wyman, he re- 
signed.” The rest of the marathon meet- 
ing was spent on arrangements to hand 
over temporary control of the company to 
the new team of Paley and Tisch 


n the aftermath of the resignation, at 

least one board source said, “I am un- 

comfortable with what happened.” 

Wyman, said the source, “didn’t mend 
his fences with the board. He was some- 
what aloof. The board would hear about 
important things for the first time at meet- 
ings.” But overall, in this view, Wyman’s 
record during his tenure was “not sufficient 
to call for dismissal.” At the same time, the 
change was “really foreordained,” given 
the strong feelings that had-arisen between 
Wyman, Paley and Tisch 

What next at Black Rock? Around 
CBS, broadcast employees were enor- 
mously relieved that a long ordeal was 
over. There was considerable speculation 
on successors to Wyman. Among those 
being mentioned as potential candidates 
for the job: Robert Daly, a former CBS en- 
terlainment president who is currently 
head of Warner Bros., and Douglas 


| McCorkindale, vice chairman of Gannett. 
| Daly has declared publicly that he is not 


interested, while McCorkindale reported- 
ly said he had not been approached. An- 
other possible candidate: Michael Eisner, 
a former ABC executive who is now 
chairman of Walt Disney Productions 

Amid the euphoria among CBS rank 
and file over the shake-up, at least one 
board member injected a note of caution 
Said he: “The news people are saying 
we're going back to the good old days 
That's probably not true. All the pressures 
to cul costs remain. Larry is someone who 
knows how to cut costs, and it will be quite 
uncomfortable for those who are now 
overjoyed at the change.” 

In his new executive office on the 35th 
floor of Black Rock, meanwhile, the man 
who had suddenly become one of corpo- 
rate America’s most important public fig- 
ures insisted he understood the magnitude 
of his new responsibilities. “CBS is a 
unique institution,” Laurence Tisch de- 


| clared. “While this is supposedly a profit- 


making institution, it also has an obliga- 
tion to the American people, and I take 
that obligation very seriously. It is our 
duty to put on programs that enhance 
American life.’ He added, “There wil! be 
no turmoil ahead. One thing this compa- 
ny doesn’t need is additional turmoil.” On 
that, almost everyone who has watched 
CBS go through its extraordinary gyra- 
tions could agree. —By George Russell. Re- 
ported by Bonnie Angelo and Thomas McCarroll/ 





New York and Strobe Talbott/Washington 
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Allin the Family Fortune 


The Loews chairman made billions as a savvy manager and investor 





Laurence Alan Tisch has 
never been one to run with 
any pack. At the age of 15, 
while his cronies were play- 
ing stickball in Manhattan 
playgrounds, Tisch was a student at New 
York University. At Harvard Law School 
in 1946, he seemed to have a bright future, 
but then he dropped out. Some 40 years 
later, having become a tycoon while keep- 
ing a low profile, Tisch, 63, has suddenly 
thrust himself into an unfamiliar spotlight 
at the helm of CBS, one of America’s best- 
known corporations 
The head of the $17.5 billion Loews 
corporate empire is often surprising but 
rarely anything less than impressive. On 
Wall Street, where wizards come and go 
with the shifling sands of the stock mar- 
ket, Larry Tisch has for decades inspired 
awe as an uncannily successful investor. 
He is cautious where others are carefree, 
daring while others are timid. In corpo- 
rate boardrooms across the U.S., Tisch is 
known and feared as a tough negotiator 
who will disarm his strongest adversary 
and tenaciously protect his investments 
To his 22,000 employees, the name Tisch 
is synonymous with an unerring ability to 
control any cost, expose any extrava- 
gance. From such talents a fortune has 
been forged: along with his brother, 
Loews President Preston Robert (Bob) 
Tisch, Larry has amassed a tidy family 
nest egg estimated at $2 billion 
At Loews, where his family controls 
24% of the stock, Tisch operates hotels 
from Manhattan to Monte Carlo and 
owns subsidiaries that sell cigarettes, in- 
surance and watches. This motley collec- 
tion of businesses last year earned $589 
million on sales of $6.7 billion. In addition 
to its stake in Loews, the Tisch family 
owns real estate scattered across the coun- 
try and a vast stock and bond portfolio 
Though the domain sometimes seems too 
enormous to comprehend, much less 
oversee, Tisch is rarely fazed by his re- 
sponsibilities. He told TIME last week, “I 
find business very relaxing. I look forward 
every day to going to the office.” 
Management at Loews has always 
been a family affair. Larry is the master 
Strategist and financier, usually tucked 
away in his plainly furnished corner office 
at 666 Fifth Avenue in Manhattan, his 
head permanently cocked toward his 
Quotron terminal. Bob, 60, an equal part- 
ner, a gregarious man with an exceptional 
command of details, has been the hands- 
on operator, The unusual alliance has not 
been broken in 40 years. “We have never 
had an argument,” Larry Tisch claims 
“There’s no reason to show temper. I 
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£| don’t get mad.” When Bob became Post- 


master General last month, the partner- 
ship was temporarily scuttled. Many of 
the Loews president's responsibilities will 
probably be assumed by the next genera- 
tion of Tisches: one of Bob’s sons and 
three of Larry’s four sons all work for the 
family company 

The Tisch empire was built by buying 
good businesses at even better prices 
Many Wall Street investors call them- 
selves “value-oriented” and “contrarian,” 
but those buzz words often translate into 
an investment philosophy no more pro- 
found than “Buy low, sell high.” Larry 
Tisch is the real thing, earning his stripes 
over and over again 

To triumph as often as he has, Tisch 
has thumbed his nose at conventional wis- 
dom. He buys companies or stocks when 
they are wildly unpopular and shuns any- 
thing that is remotely in vogue. “I'm al- 
ways looking for companies that have real 
value,” he says, “companies that we 
would be proud to own.” Says E. John Ro- 
senwald, an executive at Bear Stearns, a 
New York brokerage firm, and a Tisch 
family friend: “He’s not a herd follower.” 
Last year, for example, Tisch bought sev- 
en oil supertankers for a fraction of what 
it would have cost to build them. He is 
betting that the distressed oil industry will 
eventually rebound. Tisch is self-depre- 
cating about his financial ability. “I've 
been lucky,” he shrugs. 

As an investor, Tisch has a talent for 
controlling his emotions, which enables 
him to resist most popular waves of fear or 
greed. He can be utterly unsentimental 
when money is involved, Last year, for 
example, he sold off the company’s chain 
of movie theaters, the original heart 
of Loews 


isch runs Loews with a firm hand 
T After acquiring a company, the 

chairman never hesitates to make 
his presence known. He may force out 
management and put in place his own 
deputies after the takeover. But once his 
chosen managers are at the helm, Tisch is 
not afraid to let them do their jobs. “Ev- 
erybody has a certain pride in their 
work,” he says. “I'm not one to try to rank 
qualities of people. If it comes across to 
me that a person is doing the best work 
he can, with good moral standards and 
good business standards .. . that’s what I 
look for.” 

The Tisch operation is remarkably 
fat-free. Loews’ Manhattan headquarters 
houses only 60 employees, less than .3% of 
the conglomerate’s total work force. That 
spare staffing may enable Loews to move 
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quickly when a good business opportunity 
is spotted. The chain of command is short, 
and word reaches the top quickly. 

For all his wealth, Tisch lives relative- 
ly modestly and quietly. With Wilma 
(“Billie”), his wife of 38 years, he shares a 
Manhattan apartment and a suburban 
house in Rye, N.Y., overlooking Long Is- 
land Sound. The Loews chairman never 
smokes, only occasionally drinks and usu- 
ally plays tennis twice each weekend. “He 
always wants to win,” observes Invest- 
ment Banker Bernard Stein, one of his 
regular partners. Tisch also enjoys show- 
ing guests first-run movies on a full-size 
screen. Friends are devoted to him. Says 
Stein: “If I were in trouble and had to 
make a phone call, he’s the guy I'd call.” 

A strong supporter of Walter Mon- 
dale’s presidential campaign, Larry Tisch 
has a keen interest in politics and an 
eclectic taste in politicians. He has re- 
cently been host at breakfasts for Repre- 
sentative Charles Rangel, a liberal Demo- 
crat from Harlem, and the Rev. Pat Rob- 
ertson, the conservative preacher and 
presidential candidate. Says Richard Ra- 
vitch, chairman of New York City’s Bow- 
ery Savings Bank and former head of 
New York’s metropolitan transportation 
authority: “Most people who seek the 
White House seek his advice and ulti- 
mately his support.” Tisch was instru- 
mental in helping preserve the deductibil- 


ity of state and local income taxes in the | 


new tax-reform bill. 

The two Tisch brothers are generous 
donors to several charities. They have giv- 
en more than $10 million to New York 


University, where Larry Tisch is chair- | 


man of the board of trustees. He 
is a trustee of the New York Pub- 
lic Library and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. “I feel I must 
give back,” says Tisch. He and 
his brother are active patrons of 
and participants in various Jew- 
ish organizations, including the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies and the United Jewish Ap- 
peal. The family is religious: 
once a week a Talmudic scholar 
comes to Tisch’s office, where 
he and two of his sons join in a 
discussion of the Bible and Jew- 
ish tradition. 

The clan members are un- 
usually close. Three of Larry 
Tisch’s four sons own homes 
within a twelve-minute drive of 
his country house. Says Steve 
Tisch, 37, an independent Holly- 
wood producer (Risky Business) 
who is Bob's eldest child and has 
no connection with the family 
business: “It’s remarkable for two 
guys who have built an empire, 
yet they have never been too busy 
for their children.” 

A devotion to family was in- 
stilled in the Tisch brothers early 
on. Says Washington Journalist 
Elizabeth Drew, a first cousin: 
“They have been unshakably 
close since their boyhood.” The 
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| boys grew up in Brooklyn and Manhat- 
tan. Their father owned a small boys’ 
clothing company as well as two summer 
camps in New Jersey. After graduating 
from N.Y.U. at 18, Larry earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in industrial engineering from 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 1946, 
after his brief stay at Harvard Law 
School, Larry and Bob persuaded their fa- 
ther to help them buy a Lakewood, N.J., 
| resort hotel called Laurel-in-the-Pines, 
which proved to be a potent moneymaker 
Using their fast-accumulating profits 
and borrowing against their growing as- 
sets, the Tisch brothers built up a chain 
| of nine properties in 13 years. One prize: 
the opulent Americana hotel in Miami 
| Beach. The hotel industry was booming, 
| but not many operators were skillful 


managers. The Tisch brothers had a 
knack for keeping costs down and sales 
up. By 1960 their net worth was esti- 
mated at $65 million. 


kered after the bigger, bolder deal. 

In 1960 he found a worthy object for 
his ambition in Loew’s Theatres, a chain 
of 118 movie houses. Like many a later 
Tisch target, the company was underval- 
ued. Reason: many of the theaters rested 
on prime city real estate, whose worth was 
not reflected in the stated, or book, value 
of the firm. After taking over the compa- 
ny, the brothers sold off the most valuable 
sites and renovated many of the remain- 
ing theaters. 

In the 1960s, the close-knit New York 
City real estate community took notice of 
the new kids in town when the Tisches 
built the Summit Hotel, two 
apartment buildings and several 
motels. They acquired other ho- 
tels across the US., including 
the Mark Hopkins in San Fran- 
cisco and the Ambassador hotels 
in Chicago 

Tisch had no real master 
plan in building his empire, no 
carefully crafted long-term strat- 
egy to consult. He just looked for 
good deals, an elusive goal for 
many corporate chiefs. In the 
late 1960s, Tisch started playing 
the takeover game. His first 
catch was Lorillard, maker of 
Kent and True cigarettes. In 
1968 Loews acquired the compa- 
ny in a friendly deal, but soon af- 
ter the merger was completed, 
Tisch, taking an active hand, 
forced out the company’s chief 
executive. No sense in sitting 
back and watching an acquisi- 
tion turn sour, he believed. Loril- 
lard profits subsequently showed 
stronger growth under Loews 
management. 

Perhaps Tisch’s finest acqui- 
sition was also his toughest. In 
1974 he fought for nine months to 
take over CNA Financial, an in- 
surance company that battled to | 
remain independent. Tisch won; 
Loews owns 80% of the compa- | 


} 


N- satisfied to stand still, Tisch han- 
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Larry Tisch, right, and Brother Bob: “Unshakably close” partners for 40 years 


ny. After the purchase, Tisch put in place 
a new chief executive. Today CNA is 
Loews’ most profitable division. Still, 
Tisch felt bruised by the struggle and 
vowed never again to launch a hostile 
takeover 

Along the acquisition trail, Tisch 
made several false moves. In 1973 Loews 
bought a substantial share of Equity 
Funding just before the insurance compa- 
ny fell apart in the wake of a scandal that 
involved selling fraudulent insurance pol- 
icies. Loews suffered a pretax loss 
of $3 million on its investment 
Another ill-timed move was the 
acquisition of Bulova Watch in 
1979, which proved a money-los- 
ing division for Loews until 1984 

The family also unwittingly 
became embroiled in a New 
York scandal during the mid- 
1970s. Loews had bought a $40 
million stake in the Franklin Na- 
tional Bank, which was sold to 
Michele Sindona, an Italian fi- 
nancier. When the bank later 
failed, Sindona was convicted 
of looting its assets, and Loews 
was sued by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and a 
bankruptcy trustee for breach 
of fiduciary duty and misuse of 
inside information. Without ad- 
mitting any wrongdoing, Loews 
agreed to pay $1.2 million to set- 
tle the suits 

Tisch has tried to avoid any 
situations that could compromise 
his reputation. Says he: “Ameri- 
can companies must be repre- 
sented by people who have the 
highest standards of business eth- 
ics.” Insider trading scandals 
on Wall Street, Tisch suggests, 
are “sad. There are certain pres- 
sures on these people that make 
them succumb.” 

None of the past chapters in 


The acting CBS chief and his wife of 38 
“Lfind business very relaxing,’ 


Tisch’s business career could have pre- 
pared him for his latest incarnation as the 
acting chief of a broadcasting company 
Until last summer, Tisch had confined 
most of his investments to firms in more 
prosaic lines of business. CBS is his first 
really glamorous investment. Last week 
Tisch was delighted to find himself in a 
CBS control room watching the morning 
news show in action. Said he: “I’ve always 
wanted to do that.” 





for buying into CBS. First he was looking, 
as always, for a lucrative investment, and 
the price of CBS stock seemed right. Says 
Tisch: “Originally we invested in CBS as 
part of the opportunity of the moment 
The stock went down to a point where we 
thought it was interesting.” Tisch figured 
that sooner or later he could realize a 


profit on his investment 
¥ other reasons for pursuing CBS. For 
perhaps the first time, Larry Tisch 
may have been attracted to the limelight, 
wanting some fame to go with his fortune 


he Loews chairman may have had 


| Says one CBS board source: “He is trying to 


give himself a new dimension.” Cousin 
Elizabeth Drew disputes that view. Says 
she: “He is utterly secure. He is not doing 
this for an ego trip. He doesn’t need the 
publicity or seek it, but he knows that it 
comes with the territory.’ 

For decades the public arena has been 
his brother's territory. It was usually Bob 
who chatted with reporters, Bob who 
worked the crowds at cocktail parties. It 
was also Bob Tisch who created a growing 
New York social institution, the power 
breakfast. One favored spot for early 
morning conferences is the Loews-owned 
Regency Hotel on Manhattan’s Park Av- 
enue, where the rich and famous, along 
with people who merely aspire to be, can 
be found eating two eggs and bacon 
(price: $8.25) 

The Loews chairman may have also 


Tisch may have had several motives | been drawn to CBS by a desire to safeguard 








says the modest tycoon 








the independence of a network 
; news operation. Says CBS Board 
= Member Harold Brown: “Larry 
: Tisch is a public-spirited citizen 
’ whois alsoa very shrewd business- 
2 man. He does have the public in- 
= terest at heart. He regards the net- 
work as something to be protected 
from selfish or disruptive or re- 
pressive influences.” 

Perhaps Larry Tisch has an 
equally strong impulse to seize 
control when he believes himself 
to be in the right. Whether he 
will interfere with the TV net- 
work's independence remains to 
be seen. Said one CBS board 
source: “He does not want to be 
seen as somebody who dominates 
with his opinions what should be 
a public service. But he’s not per- 
fect, and it’s up to the board to 
watch this.” 

How long will the board have 
to keep watching? That is any- 
one’s guess. Though Tisch says, 
“IT hope I'm connected with CBS 
for the rest of my life,” he insists 
he will stay in the chief executive 
post only during a “brief transi- 
tion period.” Unless, of course, he 
discovers that he enjoys being a 


public figure in the limelight 
more than he ever thought he 
__—s- would By Barbara Rudolph. 


Reported by Bonnie Angelo/New York | 
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A FEW HINTS TO HELP YOU SOLVE OUR 
“SPILL THE BEANS” CONTEST. 


Coffee beans. 1-2-3 count 'em. That’s how you the number of words in this ad. 
can solve our ‘‘Spill the Beans’’ Contest. So take the hint. Enter the contest. And 
To enter, guess the average number of beans discover why ground Sanka® has a smooth 
we grind into a 13 oz. can of ground Sanka® and satisfying taste you can count on. Cup after 
mail your guess to the address below. cup after cup. 
If your guess comes within 50 beans of the Mail entries to: ‘‘Spill 
correct answer, you win 12 cans of Sanka® Brand the Beans’ Contest, 
Decaffeinated Coffee. That’s a whole case of P.O. Box 5317, Kankakee, 
coffee! But even if you don’t win, you win. Because IL 60902. 


just for entering, we'll send you a 50¢ coupon » 
towards your next can of Sanka® Sanka Ground. 


And just for reading this far, we’ll give you d 
another hint. The correct answer is greater than It’s around. 


required All entr 
d by February 2) 
























d your guess pnnted on a3 
‘ganization. One 
} of General Foods 















rising agencie hat e nt judging organization are not iy! 
answer, write to “Spill the Beans Contest” PO. Box 5318. Kankakee. Ilbnots 60902 after March 31, 1987 



















































Bill Heater 
Age 30 
Married, two children 


Income 
Single Income $35,000 . 
Estimated Expenses 
Income tax $8,500 
Rent 8,500 ‘ 
Food, Clothing 
Insurance 13,000 
$30,000 
Needs 


Long-term security 
for his family 
To build investments 


Answer 

John Hancock Variable 
Life - Insurance with 
the following range 

of investment options: 


Stocks, Bonds, 

Money Market, 
Aggressive Stocks and 
Total Return 


Bill Heater is feeling 
more at ease about his é 
family's future since he 
invested his raise in 
John Hancock Variable 
Life. The policy 
guarantees Bill a death 
benefit while it offers 
him the opportunity to 
make money through a 
variety of investment 
options. Plus, he can 
change these options as 
his needs or market 
conditions change. 

For more information 
about Variable Life, 
including charges and 
expenses, please contact 
your John Hancock 
representative for a 
prospectus. Read it 
carefully before you ° 
invest or send money. 


Real life, real answers. 
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An Idaho couple hunt for a bargain 


AIRLINES 


Delta’s Ticket 
To the West 


Atlanta-based Delta Air Lines 
has long dodged the merger 
dogfights that have broken out 
all over the skies. Rather than 
pursue competitors, prosper- 
ous Delta (fiscal 1986 profits: 
$47.3 million) has grown by 
adding hubs in Dallas and Cin- 
cinnati. Last week Delta tacit- 
ly admitted that such a strate- 
gy might be a bit timid for 
these turbulent times. Seeking 
to become a force in the West, 
the carrier announced that it 
was buying Los Angeles~based 
Western Air Lines for $860 
million. If approved by the De- 
partment of Transportation, 
the deal would give Delta two 
new hubs, in Salt Lake City 
and Los Angeles. The com- 
bined carrier would haul some 
50 million passengers annual- 
ly, making it the nation’s third 
largest airline after United and 
American. 


Simon’s Pacific 
Overtures 


In the heavily regulated thrift 
industry, it helps for executives 
to know their way around 
Washington. On that score, 
Honolulu Federal Savings & 
Loan should be a winner. Its 
new owner is H.F. Holdings, 
an investment firm founded 











by William Simon, 58, who 
was Treasury Secretary under 
Presidents Nixon and Ford. 
Simon has named another 
old Washington hand, Preston 
Martin, as chairman of H.-F. 
Holdings. Martin, 62, served as 
vice chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board from March 
1982 until March of this year. 

For Simon, Honolulu Fed- 
eral is the first thrift institution 
on a lengthy shopping list. He 
plans to acquire several West 
Coast S and Ls and put togeth- 
er a financial chain that will 
“span the Pacific.” Martin will 
scout out potential acquisitions 
and negotiate the buyouts. He 
will probably be busy. H.F. 
Holdings already has bids 
pending on two ailing Califor- 
nia thrifts: Bell Savings & Loan 
of San Mateo and Southern 
California Savings & Loan of 
Beverly Hills. 


Gucci Packs 
His Bags 


For a man whose name has 
been synonymous with status 
and high fashion, it was a hu- 
miliating and humbling mo- 
ment. Aldo Gucci, 81, former 
head of the Italian clothing 
and leather-goods company 
that bears his name, had 
pleaded guilty in January to 
evading $7.4 million in US. 
taxes, and last week he stood in 
a Manhattan federal court 
awaiting his sentence. “I feel 
very sorry, deeply sorry for 








Off the coast of California, a tugboat pulls Chevron’s floating oil rig, Platform Gail, in an endless circle 


what happened,” said Gucci, | rich.” Company officials, how- 


in a halting, emotional voice. 

Judge Vincent Broderick 
said he would be lenient be- 
cause of Gucci’s age and the 
painful publicity the defendant 
had already suffered. The sen- 
tence: a year in prison, $30,000 
in fines and five years’ proba- 
tion. Gucci will begin serving 
his term in October at a still 
undisclosed prison and will be 
eligible for parole after four 
months. 


UTILITIES 


Cold Cash on 
AHot Tub 


The people of northern Idaho 
and eastern Washington are 
typically rugged farmers, log- 
gers and miners who work 
hard for a living. But if Wash- 
ington Water Power, the re- 
gion’s main utility, has its way, 
some of them may be turning 
into laid-back sybarites, luxu- 
riating their leisure hours away 
in hot tubs. The area’s sluggish 
economy has led to a slump in 
electricity usage, so W.W.P. is 
trying to boost energy con- 


| sumption by offering custom- 


ers $250 in cash toward the 
purchase of a new hot tub. 
Utility officials say that each 
tub uses about 5,200 kW-h per 
year, roughly equivalent to the 
amount of energy consumed by 
2% large refrigerators. 

Idaho Fair Share, a local 
consumer-advocacy group, al- 
tacked W.W.P.’s novel plan as 
a “welfare program for the 


| had the $25 million, Japanese- 





ever, respond that hot tubs, 
which currently cost about 
$2,000 apiece, are affordable 
items for most middle-class 
families. Moreover, W.W.P. 
maintains, by increasing ener- 
gy usage the company can hold 
down rates for all customers. 
So far, though, most of the util- 
ity’s frugal customers seem to 
look upon hot tubs, affordable 
or not, as frivolous purchases. 
Only about 30 have bought 
tubs during the first seven 
weeks of the program, well 
short of W.W.P.’s ultimate goal 
of 500. 


ENERGY 


Circling Slowly 
In the Wind 


Off the coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia, a small boat tows a 760- 
fl.-long tower of steel known as 
Platform Gail in an endless 
circle. In August, Chevron 


built drilling rig pulled across 
the Pacific, intending to set it 
up near the Channel Islands 
National Park. But last week 
the California coastal com- 
mission refused for a second 
time to give Chevron the go- 
ahead, partly because of fears 
that a spill could threaten 
the park’s brown pelicans. 
Chevron is appealing the deci- 
sion to Secretary of Commerce 
Malcolm Baldrige. Mean- 
while, the company is racking 
up $200,000 a day in towing 
charges. 
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he Walt Disney Co. does not make 

just “movies” for its theme parks 
Puny two-dimensional shadows projected 
on a flat screen would not do for the enter- 
tainment empire built on Uncle Walt’s 
idea for a better mousetrap. At Disney- 
land in Anaheim, Calif., and at Walt Dis- 
ney World in Lake Buena Vista, Fla., visi- 
tors sit in round theaters and are treated 
to postcard-panorama film tours of China 
and France through the technocraft of 
Circle-Vision 360. The 100 small panels 
that make up the huge screen in the Ener- 
gy Pavilion at Disney World’s Epcot Cen- 
ter rotate in sync, creating gorgeous sculp- 
tured images. Filmed characters interact 
with spooky holograms and jolly robots 
Thus it is with justifiable bluster that 
Frank Wells, the dapper, track-star-thin 
boss of Disney’s theme lands, describes 
the company’s latest park attraction as 
“far more than a motion picture. It is a to- 
tal three-dimensional experience.” Rusty 
Lemorande, the film’s producer, calls it 
“not so much a movie as a ‘feelie.’ You 
don’t just see it, you feel it, experience it.” 

The feelie in question is Captain EO, a 
17-minute space fantasy with music and 





Disney parks and, as the press kit trum- 
pets, “nowhere else in the universe.” But 
even if it were a dirt-bike movie that 
played only seedy drive-ins, EO would be 
notable for the conglomerate of mega- 
buck talent that confected it. The execu- 
tive producer is George Lucas, creator of 
the Star Wars trilogy. The director is 
Francis Ford Coppola, once Lucas’ men- 
tor as executive producer of American 
Graffiti, now switching roles with his for- 
mer acolyte. The star is Michael Jackson, 
the pop-music thriller who composed and 
performs the film’s two songs 

Last week's long-awaited “galaxy 
premiere” of Captain EO was kicked 
off with typical Disney glitz. Sky- 
rockets and a thousand Mylar bal- 
loons crowded the air. A dozen 
chorus boys and girls in spandex and 
spangles boogied decorously. Mick- 
ey and Minnie Mouse arrived in 
matching silver-and-rainbow Cap- 
tain EO garb. The film’s opening 
will also be celebrated in a one-hour 
NBC special this Saturday. All the 
hoopla underscored the magnitude 
of the gamble by Disney and East- 
man Kodak, which split the movie's 
costs. At $20 million or so for the 
film and its laser effects, Captain EO 
is, minute for minute, the most ex- 
pensive movie in history 

The three creators have their 
Own career dreams riding on the 
| film’s success. Two years ago Jack- 





Let’s Go to the Feelies 


Michael Jackson and George Lucas give Disney a 3-D dream 


dance, which will be shown at the two 





~~ Show Business 








| son was No. | on the hot parade, but his 
penchant for reclusiveness and prolonged 
sessions in the recording studio (his new 
album, delayed several times, is due to be 
released in January) have dimmed his 
star power. Coppola has not made a hit 
film since Apocalypse Now in 1979. Lucas 





f \ I in 
ANSE 
Jackson as Captain EO, with Fuzzball 


has sponsored a couple of expensive duds 
this summer (Labyrinth and Howard the 
Duck) and has seen his hugely profitable 
Star Wars merchandise inch toward the 
remainder shelves 

Lucas learned most of what he knows 
about merchandising from the example of 





Anjelica’s honor: Huston exercises her malevolent powers 





Minute for minute, the most expensive movie in history 



















Walt Disney, and Epcot’s emporiums are 
already filled with replicas of such cuddly 
EO creatures as Hooter (an oboe-nosed 


| elephant), Fuzzball (a scarlet monkey 


butterfly) and the Geex, Idy and Ody 
(sort of Siamese-twin Wookies). Nor is 
the film a reckless investment for Kodak 
The previous attraction in the company’s 
Magic Eye Theater, a 3-D film called 
Magic Journeys, was seen by 19 million 
people in less than four years. Asked 
how long EO will run, a Disney spokes- 
man replies, “EOns.” Walt Disney and 
George Eastman might shudder at the 
expense (not to mention that atrocious 
pun), but they would appreciate their suc- 
cessors’ canny blending of commerce and 
entertainment 

Ah, but how entertaining is Captain 
EO? Pretty entertaining, actually. The 
first half of the film is an energetic rehash 
of the Star Wars space battle. The second 
half is an elaborate Michael Jackson vid- 
eo, in which the star emerges from his 
rickety spaceship to do battle with the 
Evil Empress, played with magisterial 
malevolence by Oscar Winner Anjelica 
Huston (Prizzi’s Honor). Jackson, who by 
now could double for his own Tussaud 
waxwork, is an improbable Han Solo, but 
he still dances like a jive Astaire and 
earned audible swoons from teenage girls 
at the premiere. The film’s 3-D effects are 
familiar but engineered with flair: an as- 
teroid waits to plop in your lap, Fuzzball 
hovers adorably over your shoulder, and 
Huston’s tentacle talons virtually shred 
your shirt 

In one spectacular sequence, a C3PO- 
style robot is reconstituted into a rock | 
band—the leg becomes a guitar, the torso | 
a drum set—and Jackson kicks into high 
gear with his We Are Here to Change the 
World, an up-tempo anthem. Laser 
beams shoot into the theater; orange light 
splashes off the rear wall. It is quite a 
workout. Or, as Producer Lemorande 
notes, “it’s a very dense 17 minutes. It’s 
like desserts. They're so small because 
they’re so rich.” 

But dessert is not very nourish- 
ing. Captain EO is sugar but no 
spice, coating an audio-animatronic 
gridwork. What can be exhilarating 
and depressing about Walt Disney 
World is true of Captain EO: it is a 
triumph of the artificial, of high- 
tech wizardry and secondhand emo- 
tions. All of which makes EO just 
fine as a “total three-dimensional 
experience” but only the fourth- 
best film at Epcot. In the travelogues 
of China and France, and in Emil 
Radok’s enthralling documentary 
about, yes, energy, the imagination 
is served, not dominated, by the spe- 
cial effects. These films evoke in- 
tense feelings for people and ideas 
Isn't that what feelies should be all 
about? By Richard Corliss/ 
Lake Buena Vista 
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Living 


| Move Over, Break Dancing 


Young bicyclists spin in the latest craze 


H°:s how you do it: jump ona bike and 
pedal in a straight line. Brake abrupt- 
ly, spin the bike over the jammed front 
wheel and stand semiupright on “fork 
stander” pegs that you have attached to ei- 
ther side of the front tire. When the ma- 
neuver is completed, pedal off noncha- 
lantly. Congratulations. You have just 
freestyled. You are a “bike breaker.” Go 
join skate boarders and break dancers in 
the Street-Life Hall of Fame 

But wait. There are still a lot of tricks 
to be learned. Any biker worthy of his 
wheels knows the “Vander roll,” a for- 
ward somersault over the handlebars as 
you pull the bike along behind you. Then 
there is the “cherry picker,” in which you 
lock the brakes and bounce on one wheel 
as if the bike were a pogo stick 

The latest craze for teenagers, mostly 
boys, bike breaking first rode out of the 
California fadlands. Today urban parks 
and streets all across the nation spin with 
the kids’ aggressive energy and hair-rais- 
ing choreography. They have their own 
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argot: “rad” means good; a “squid” or 
“nipple head” is an awkward rider; “to 
Wilson” is to fall. In San Francisco's 
Golden Gate Park, somebody brings the 
music—Phil Collins, Run-D.M.C.—and 
somebody else a ramp for the daredevils 
to soar above, and the showboating be- 
gins. Says Dave Vanderspek, 22, the lead- 
er of the Curb Dogs Club: “Instead of get- 
ting attention by breaking windows, now 
I have people screaming for me when I'm 
rippin’.”” Adds a more diffident biker: “It's 
a good way to meet girls.” 


n New York City’s Central Park, the 

Rad Dogs, five Hispanic teens from the 
Bronx, enthrall crowds with their bike- 
borne acrobatics. “That was a Miami hop, 
followed by a pedal picker and a helicop- 
ter,” explains Paul Perez, 16, after a dis- 
play that bends the laws of physics. Marco 
Quezada, 16, tells the Rads’ story: “We 
had nothing much to do until we saw a 
guy with a trick bike who did a few things, 
simple stuff, but we were real impressed 


Freestyling Cycle Virtuoso Dave Vanderspek tripping the bike fantastic at Golden Gate Park in San Francisco 





So we all started going out to get bikes of 
our own. That was two years ago, and now 
I suppose we have maybe 100 tricks be- 
tween us.” 

The Rads may pocket $300 on a good 
day. A member of one of the professional 
teams now traveling the country may 
earn from $35,000 to $85,000 a year for 
appearing at shows under the auspices of 
such bike manufacturers as GT, Haro and 
Red Line. Bike breaking has all the signs 
of a street craze going mainstream: bikers 
are showing up in commercials (Pepsi, 
Swatch watches) and in music videos, and 
grateful merchandisers are climbing 
aboard with lines of bikes, gear and 
clothes. Says Happy Freedman, a semipro 
cyclist and salesman at Larry & Jeffs in 
New York City: “The freestyle craze is 
only starting. By next summer, we are go- 
ing to see it going on everywhere.” 

How do you cut yourself in on the fun? 
Well, freestyle-ready bikes like the Rad 
Dogs’ will set you back $500 to $750 apiece 
You can take lessons from a pro for $100 a 
day and try to make the grade in a club. 
And then, once your arm is out of the cast, 
you will never forget freestyling. It is just 
like riding a bicycle —By Kathleen Brady. 
Reported by Roger Franklin/New York and 
Lisa Harris/San Francisco 
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Window and patio door 
remodeling and 
replacement ideas. 


This colorful 24-page booklet uses a 
question and answer format to explain 
what to look for when selecti 

windows and patio doors. All the facts 
and figures are here along with 
full-color photos for window ideas and 
an informative energy section. 

You'll find all the information you 
need on our full line of windows 

and patio doors in this free booklet-— 
send for yours today! 


Send me the “Window & Patio Door Answers 
From Andersen" booklet. 

I plan to C) buitd CF) remodel 0 replace 
Mail to: Andersen Corporation, Box 12, 
Bayport, MN 55003. 
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Computers 


“The Best Part Is | Can Do It All” 


Ingenious modifications help the handicapped help themselves 


A’ 19, Davic Young was left paralyzed 
when he ran his 1965 Chevy Impala 
into a tree and broke his neck. In the hos- 
pital he learned to drive an electric wheel- 
chair and to type using a mouth stick. But 
he was 27 and a graduate student at the 
University of Colorado before he got his 
IBM PC. “It had become painfully obvi- 
ous that I could no longer match my peers 
simply by being bright,” he recalls. “The 
computer opened all sorts of doors for 
me.” Now Young is earning a Ph.D. in bi- 


sits 
%e 


—— 


only wrinkle your eyebrow, I've got a 
switch that will enable you to input data 
into a computer. And once you've got ac- 
cess to the machine, you've got access to 
the world.” 

In the past year, the number of dis- 
abled Americans using computers has 
doubled to nearly 40,000, and for many of 
them the difference in their lives has been 
dramatic. Some examples 
> Deaf from birth, Marc Hagen, 17, had 
just about given up on school when his 





“Access, independence and achievement”: Young in his office at the University of Colorado 
The number of disabled Americans using computers has doubled in just a year 


ology, working as a laboratory consultant | mother brought home an Apple Ile witha 


and writing more than he ever did when 
he had the use of his arms and legs. “The 
best part,” he says, “is that I can do it all 
with no outside help.” 

Computers, which have changed the 
way America works, are now becoming 
available to the 13 million handicapped 
Americans of working age. In the past. ef- 
forts to help the handicapped tended to be 
overambitious and prohibitively expen- 
sive. In one much publicized experiment, 
quadriplegics have “walked” with crutch- 
es or walkers using computer-stimulated 
electrical impulses to move their stricken 
legs. But even by the most optimistic esti- 
mates, it will be many years before such 
devices are widely available. 

Meanwhile, many social workers and 
veterans groups are advocating a more 
modest approach. Rather than using 
technology to change the patient, they are 
changing the technology so the patient 
can use it. “The key words are access, in- 
dependence and achievement,” says Alan 
Brightman, director of Apple Computer's 
office of special education. “If you can 


modem and showed him how to dial into 
the 200 or so computer bulletin boards in 
the Minneapolis area. “It just turned 
Mare around,” reports Dolores Hagen 
“Now he can talk to Bangkok if he wants, 
and if you saw my phone bill, you'd think 
he was.” 

> William Garman, 51, contracted Lou 
Gehrig's disease in 1982 and within two 
years was paralyzed, unable to speak or 
write. Then, last summer, a group of Wes- 
tinghouse engineers outfitted Garman 
with an infrared sensor that moves a com- 
puter screen’s cursor in response to his 
blinking. For the first time since his ill- 
ness struck, Garman has been able to 
communicate with family and friends 
His first words, painstakingly spelled out 
one letter at a time: “Oh boy!” 

> Despite her blindness, Georgia Griffith, 
54, graduated from college and became a 
music teacher. Then she lost her hearing 
Now, thanks to a computer and a collec- 
tion of special tools for the blind, she has 
made a new career as a proofreader of 
Braille music. Using the VersaBraille, a 
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machine that produces a raised-dot read- 
out of characters as they appear on a com- 
puter screen, she has been able to meet 
and keep in touch with hundreds of ac- 
quaintances on the CompuServe comput- 
er network. Says she: “I am deaf and 
blind, sure, but I am not disabled.” 
Enabling the disabled involves a vari- 
ety of modifications, some of them minor, 


some technological marvels. Scott Luber, | 


whose arm mobility was severely im- 
paired by muscular dystrophy, has 
worked for three years as an accountant 
using a miniature computer keyboard 
and a pair of pencils to reach the keys. 
People afflicted with cerebral palsy pre- 
fer oversize keyboards with hard-to-miss, 
2-in.-sq. keys. Quadriplegics, who can 
move only their heads, are nonetheless 
able to control a computer by using a 
mouth-held typing stick or a breath-con- 
trolled device called a “sip-and-puff " 
switch. Blind programmers often learn 
touch typing so they can enter data in the 
usual way; to read output they use Versa- 
Brailles, Braille printers or voice synthe- 
sizers that pronounce the words in a com- 
puter monotone. 


erhaps the most sophisticated aid to 

the handicapped is an eye-tracking 
system built by Thomas Hutchinson, a 
University of Virginia engineer. Using a 
technology developed for jet-fighter pi- 
lots, Hutchinson’s device measures the re- 
flection of light from the retina to deter- 
mine where on a computer display the eye 
is gazing. A person equipped with the eye 
tracker simply looks at a command on the 
screen and the computer executes it. “The 
last thing to go in the body is the eye 
muscle,” says Hutchinson. “With this 
system we have an opportunity to free 
minds that are trapped inside bodies that 
do not work.” 

Handicapped computer owners say 
the machines would be much easier to use 
if computer makers took their needs into 
account. One pet peeve: control buttons 
that must be pressed simultaneously with 
other keys, causing no end of problems to 
people whose fingers cannot stretch 
across a keyboard. Similarly, onscreen vi- 
sual cues and hand-held pointing devices 
designed to make computers “user friend- 
ly” now threaten to make them inaccessi- 
ble to the blind. 

To avoid such impediments in the 


future, a task force representing disabled | 


users, researchers and half a dozen com- 
puter companies has been meeting un- 
der the auspices of the Federal Govern- 
ment. One tangible result: the tiny 
bumps on the touch-typing “home” 
keys, which are now standard equip- 
ment on all Apple keyboards. “You still 


have to learn how to type,” says Karl | 


Dahlke, a blind software engineer at 
AT&T Bell Laboratories in Naperville, 
Ill. In that regard, however, the able 
and the disabled are on equal footing— 
which is just how the handicapped like 
things to be. —By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Sam Maddox/Denver and Linda 
Wiliams/New York, with other bureaus 
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Cinema 





Innocence unprotected: MacLachlan and Rossellini face their nightmares 


It’s a Strange World, Isn’t It 


BLUE VELVET Directed and Written by David Lynch 


4é hings got a little out of hand,” nice 
young Jeffrey (Kyle MacLachlan) 
tells his nice young friend Sandy (Laura 
Dern). Well, yes. Walking through the 
woods of peaceful Lumberton, Jeffrey 
found a severed human ear crawling with 
ants. The ear belonged to a man who, with 
his son, had been kidnaped by Frank 
(Dennis Hopper), a sicko on a helium high 
Frank was blackmailing the man’s wife 
Dorothy (Isabella Rossellini), and hiding 
in Dorothy's closet, Jeffrey watched Frank 
work his awful sexual will on her. When 
Dorothy discovered Jeffrey. 
she took him to bed. “Hurt 
me,” she said. “No, I want to 
help you’’—but he soon 
enough acceded to her mas- 
ochistic desires. Then Frank 
taught Jeffrey a lesson. He 
smeared lipstick on his own 
face, kissed Jeffrey hard on the 
mouth and beat him senseless 
Sandy responds to such revela- 
tions like a child at the end ofa 
nightmare fairy tale: “It’s a 
strange world, isn’t it.” 
Strange and repellent and 
seductive—a world of power 
plays in which everybody's somebody's 
victim. Sandy is attracted to Jeffrey's qui- 
et intensity. Jeffrey is beguiled by Dor- 
othy’s mystery, her dangerous demands 
To keep her family alive, Dorothy must 
surrender to Frank’s depraved games. But 
even Frank is in the thrall of Ben (Dean 
Stockwell), an epicene drug dealer, who in 
turn is subject to the political power of a 
heavyset enigma in a yellow jacket. On 
that stroll in the woods, Jeffrey fell down 
the rabbit hole and found an inverted pyr- 
amid of moral monstrosity. “I am seeing 
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Hell-bound: Dern 


something that was always hidden,” he 
says. Now he can’t take his eyes off it 

The plot alone would be enough to 
earn Blue Velvet this year’s Authentic 
Weirdie prize. But wait, there’s more 
Writer-Director Lynch (Eraserhead, The 
Elephant Man, Dune) has stocked his 
movie with artifacts from every decade of 
postwar America; it could be taking place 
now, then or never. Emotionally, the pic- 
ture comes from outer space. Instead of 
seducing the audience, the characters are 
picture-book flat. Only the images are 
deep and dense. The friendly 
loggers of Lumberton wave at 
the camera; Frank screams an 
obscenity and poof? disap- 
pears; a corpse is bound and 
bowed like a Kienholz sculp- 
ture; the climactic gun battle 
takes just a few shorthand 
strokes. The acting styles col- 
lide fiercely too. MacLachlan 
and Dern have an innocents- 
in-hell sweetness; Stockwell 
does a preening Percy Dove- 
tonsils number; Rossellini is a 
madwoman with all stops out; 
Hopper tops her, with maybe 
the vilest sadistic creep in movie history 

All of which is to say that Blue Velvet 
is in no sense a realistic film. It is not 
modernist camp either. Lynch believes 
every bit as much in the redemptive pow- 
er of teen love—with families miraculous- 
ly restored and two kids kissing to the 
crooning of a wedding-chapel organ—as 
he does in the force of evil. He and his film 
will surely be reviled, but as an experi- 
ment in expanding cinema’s dramatic 
and technical vocabulary, Blue Velvet de- 
mands respect By Richard Corliss 


mn a 
China Seizure 
SHANGHAI SURPRISE 
Directed by Jim Goddard 
Screenplay by John Kohn 


and Robert Bentley 
ed ight now she is the world’s most pop- 
ular chanteuse. Her album True Blue 
quickly went triple platinum; her Papa 
Don't Preach single did time at No. 1. In 
her new movie she co-stars with Husband 
Sean Penn, that terrific actor and legend- 
ary cutup. Last winter, when the newly- 
weds made the film, they also made head- 
lines on every tabloid front page. There 
would seem to be a bit of “want see” here 
And yet MGM, the distributor of Shang- 
hai Surprise, has drop-kicked it into the 
marketplace like a turkey carcass 

Hard to see why. The film is no winner 
but no atrocity either. We are in Shanghai, 
1938. Warlords and China dolls are bump- 
ing into faded carbon copies of Sydney 
Greenstreet and Peter Lorre. That must 
make Penn the Bogart figure—a hustler 
and self-styled “Glow-in-the-Dark-Tie 
King” who helps a prim but spunky mis- 
sionary (yep, Madonna) find 1,000 Ibs. of 
opium to help soothe the wounds of Chi- 
nese soldiers. “Guns cause pain,” she says 
fervently. “Opium eases pain.” 

Like another doomed (and much 
more enjoyable) summer movie, Prince's 
Under the Cherry Moon, this one attempts 
to fit a very modern one-name pop super- 
star into a traditional, golden age Holly- 
wood format. And why not? Who else has 
that old-time charisma? Only the bad boy 
and material girl of rock 'n’ roll. With 
Prince it worked, mostly, because his 
blend of Little Richard and Little Egypt 
spiced the stew. But Madonna seems 
straitjacketed by her role, and Penn, for 
once, looks bored. She smiles, he glowers 
Neither glows like the incandescent mov- 
ie stars they can and will be. RC. 
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Material girl turns missionary 
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| Milestones 


CLEARED. Bobby Young, 49, and Judith 
Young, 37, whose daughter Deanna, 13, 
drew national attention when she turned 
| them in to police because she was worried 
about their use of drugs; of charges that 
they are unfit parents; in Orange, Calif. 
The ruling allows the teenager to remain 
in the permanent custody of her mother 
and father, but the parents still face crimi- 
| nal charges for possession of cocaine. 
Meanwhile, after hearing about the 
Youngs, an unnamed eleven-year-old Los 
Angeles girl complained to authorities 
last week that her parents used marijua- 
na, which police found growing in their 
backyard. And last month in Fremont, 
Calif., Kimberly Bernal, 12, reported to 
police that her parents were “doing co- 
caine.” Police found no coke, but Antonio 
Bernal, 38, and Anna Bernal, 34, face 
charges of cultivation of marijuana and 
possession of methamphetamines. 





DIED. Lewis Lafayette Bassett, 80, imagina- 
tively swirling president since 1940 of his 
family’s Philadelphia ice-cream company 
whose ideas for richer recipes and unusual 
fruit flavors (kiwi, mango and papaya) 
helped make Bassett’s a favorite of ice- 
cream lovers nationwide; in Gwynedd 
Valley, Pa. 


DIED. Henry DeWolf Smyth, 88, Princeton 
physicist, one of the principal scientists 
associated with atom-bomb research, 
early member of the U.S. Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission (1949-54) and author of 
the so-called Smyth Report, the contro- 
versial official account of the develop- 
| ment of the atom bomb; of a heart at- 
tack; in Princeton, N.J. Though it was 
released by the War Department, his 
1945 report, Atomic Energy for Military 
Purposes, was criticized as a breach of 
security. Explained Smyth: “There is in 
truth one world, and to avoid annihila- 
tion we must together solve the problem 
of living at peace.” 


DIED. Jacques-Henri Lartigue, 92, pioneer- 
ing French artist whose elegant and can- 
didly spirited photographs of early 20th 
century Paris documented an age and 
won him recognition late in life as a major 
influence on contemporary photography; 
| in Nice. Lartigue received his first camera 
at seven and while still a child took some 
of his most famous photographs, focusing 


spontaneous, humorous man who was 
also a painter of far less reputation, Lar- 
tigue was instinctively “drawn to speed,” 
he said, and his eye captured exuberance 
and energy in photographs that were nev- 
er posed. Some of his pictures foreshad- 
owed the art of candid photography by a 
quarter-century, and in 1963 the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City con- 
firmed the importance of his vision in a 
celebrated retrospective. To Lartigue, his 
photographs seemed “alive, almost more 
enchanting and clear than the reality I 
was staring at.” 





on his wealthy family and their milieu. A | 
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Sue, Sue! Bang, Bang! | 





New shows from the creators of Hill Street and Miami Vice 


f television cops of the 1980s have 

changed from those of the ‘70s, the 
credit must go largely to two men. One of 
them, Steven Bochco, was the co-creator 
(with Michael Kozoll) of Hill Street 
Blues, the police drama that brought the 
genre a gritty new look, bustling narra- 
tives and a recognition that po- 
lice officers are adults, not car- 
toon heroes. The other, Michael 
Mann, gave the formula anoth- 
er new twist a few seasons later 
with Miami Vice, which used 
flashy visuals and a thumping 
rock sound track to transform 
familiar cops-and-robbers tales 
into moody morality plays 

Crusading professionals are 
out in force on TV screens again 
this fall, but most seem un- 
touched by the winds of change. 
cBS’s Kay O'Brien, about a fe- 
male surgeon, is Dr. Kildare 
crossed with Cagney & Lacey. 
In ABC’s Jack and Mike, a 
newspaper columnist rushes to 
help folks in trouble while try- 
ing to keep her marriage afloat, 
a yuppie update of Hart to Hart. 
In CBS’s Downtown, a tough cop 
gets crime-fighting help from 
four oddball parolees, a sort of B-Team. 
In addition to the routine fare, however, 
Bochco and Mann are introducing sec- 
ond-generation shows of their own. If nei- 
ther is as groundbreaking as its predeces- 
sor, both exhibit a quality rare in prime 
time: they are unmistakable products of 
their creators, not of the TV assembly 
line. 

Bochco’s career has stumbled since 
the initial success of Hill Street Blues. His 
much touted 1983 series about a minor- 
league baseball team, Bay City Blues, was 
canceled after a few low-rated 
weeks. In March 1985 he was fired 
from Hill Street, reportedly after dis- 
putes with his bosses at MTM En- 
terprises about cost overruns. Nev- 
ertheless, NBC is giving his new 
series, L.A. Law, a double-barreled 
send-off. The two-hour pilot episode 
premiering this week will have an 
unusual encore presentation in the 
Saturday Night Live time period two 
weeks later 

L.A. Law, which revolves around 
the doings at a high-powered Los 
Angeles law firm, exhibits most of 
Bochco’s now familiar trademarks: 
a large “ensemble cast"; multiple, 
overlapping plots; a rounded look at 
its characters’ personal and profes- 
sional lives; and a well-calculated 








cally, however, the show is more conven- 
tional than Hill Street. The long camera 
takes inside the station house, with char- 
acters streaming in and out of the frame, 
have been replaced by more routine TV 
close-ups. 

It is in content that L.A. Law stakes 


Farina on the beat in Crime Story: trench coats and tail fins 


its claim to originality. Lawyers on TV 
have traditionally been either courtroom 
sleuths (Perry Mason) or crusading Clar- 
ence Darrows (The Defenders). L.A. Law 
moves the profession into the litigious real 
world by focusing on a big-city firm that 
handles everything from divorces to cor- 
porate mergers, and lawyers who spend as 
much time playing office politics as figur- 
ing out how to crack a key prosecution 
witness. In the series opener, an oily and 
aggressive divorce attorney (Corbin Bern- 
sen) turns a friendly marital breakup into 


Smits and Hamlin of L.A. Law: office politics 








a screaming catfight. An idealistic lawyer 
(Jill Eikenberry) and her young assistant 
(Michele Greene) try to get redress for a 
woman denied medical coverage by her 
insurance company. Another member of 
the firm (Harry Hamlin) is forced to de- 
fend the son of a rich client against 
charges of participating in a gang rape 
Meanwhile, the firm considers hiring a fi- | 
ery Hispanic public defender (Jimmy | 
Smits), and spurts of Bochco-esque black 
humor emerge in a subplot about the sud- 





| den death of one of the firm’s partners. 











(At his funeral, a secretary re- 
veals herself to be a transsexual 
who was the dead man’s lover.) 

The cast is appealing—par- 
ticularly Hamlin, Eikenberry 
and Richard Dysart as the 
firm’s fatherly senior partner— 
and Bochco has become TV's 
most expert juggler of plots and 
characters. Yet the first episode 
of L.A. Law is considerably 
less daring than advertised. 
The show's fashionable cyni- 
cism about lawyers is tempered 
by a surfeit of sanctimonious- 
ness. For every cold-blooded at- 
torney obsessed with money 
and position, there is a princi- 
pled white knight who speaks 
up for integrity. The over- 
wrought dialogue makes the di- 
chotomy clear. “We are talking 
about a woman who could die, 
and all he can see are dollar 
signs!” says Eikenberry after an encoun- 
ter with one of the firm’s more mercenary 
partners. The rich kid accused of rape is 
intolerably smug about his crime: “Did 
you talk to my father yet? For a thousand 
bucks, she'll fold like a deck chair.” The 
rape victim, played by Alfre Woodard, is 
not only poor and black but dying of leu- 
kemia as well; the show’s idea of a hard- 
hitting attack on lawyers is to have her 
subjected to a ruthless cross-examination 
on the witness stand. Shadings may devel- 
op as the series progresses, but for now 
_ L.A, Law’s gavel too often hits like a 
sledgehammer 

Bochco’s style is essentially an 
80s update of the message-heavy 
‘50s TV dramaturgy of Rod Serling 
and Reginald Rose. Michael Mann, 
by contrast, comes from the post- 
verbal, MTV-influenced school of 
style over substance, Even so, the 
new NBC series for which he serves 
as execulive producer, Crime Story, 
is more challenging and morally 
complex than L.A. Law. Lieut. Mike 
Torello, part of a special Chicago 
major-crimes unit, is an ambiguous 
hero who takes reluctant witnesses 
into dark alleys for “questioning,” 
knocks his wife around in a fit of 
jealousy, and admits to having lied 
to make sure a hood goes to tnal 
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mix of drama and comedy. Stylisti- 
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Products of their creators, not the assembly line 


Yet he is a man imbued with righ- 
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teous passion. “I’m wherever you go,” he 
warns a Mob boss who has been strong- 
arming some friends, “and if anything 
else happens to the O’Donnells, I'll be the 
last thing you ever see.” As played by 
Dennis Farina, who co-starred in Mann's 


recent theatrical film Manhunter, Torello | 


is the least glamorous and most riveting 
protagonist of the TV season. 

Crime Story, co-written by ex—Chica- 
go Detective Chuck Adamson and sup- 
posedly based on his own experiences, 
will follow three characters—the police 
lieutenant, a rising young mobster (An- 
thony Denison) and a lawyer (Stephen 
Lang)—over a period of nearly two dec- 
ades. The two-hour premiere, set in 1962, 
is in many ways a throwback. The cops 
wear black trench coats and fedoras and 
wield their pistols with one hand, cowboy- 
style, rather than by Hill Street's two- 
handed method. The Mob characters 
| seem to predate The Godfather, and no- 
body has heard of drugs. Most of the 
crimes are, quaintly, jewelry heists. 

But the show has a grim, pounding en- 
ergy, a bracing sound track that mixes 
Todd Rundgren with early rock (Del 
Shannon has rerecorded his hit Runaway 
for the show’s theme) and an impeccable 
cast that seems to have emerged from the 
street, not a Hollywood casting call 
Mann and Director Abel Ferrara indulge 
in few of the stylistic flourishes of Miami 
Vice but revel in the shadowy bars and 
gleaming tail fins of their seedy milieu. 

Crime Story is the most realistic TV 
cop show in years, yet the emotions reach 
almost baroque heights. Looking over the 
scene of a partner's murder, Torello 
thrusts his fist through a phone-booth 
window and sinks into tears. A fatally in- 





Trendsetters Bochco and Mann 


jured young hood, restrained by a respira- 
tor, flails about on his hospital bed in pan- 
ic and rage. The pilot has enough violence 
to ignite a season’s worth of protests. Yet 
nothing seems exploitative. In a bravura 
opening, a wild chase ends with a shoot- 
out at the house of an anonymous family. 
After the carnage is over, Torello notices 
a pair of children peering curiously from 
inside a bedroom. He walks over to them 
and ends the scene with a quiet punctua- 
tion mark, “Get down from the window.” 
Cop shows may not have changed much 
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Guerrilla actors on the move: going after hearts and minds in Asinamali! 


Cries of the Silenced 








all it revolutionary theater. Five black 

men, heads shaved and clad in khaki 
prison fatigues, fling themselves across a 
small stage, jumping, singing, spitting their 
way through a series of stark, spotlighted 
vignettes of life in their native South Afri- 
ca. Then, without warning, they turn on 
the audience, fingers pointed. “It’s not only 
about the rent increase,” hisses one. “It’s 
not only about the vote. It’s not only about 
the bloody passbooks . . . What is it?” Si- 
lence, broken by a few nervous giggles 
“Stand up!” The actor glares at a con- 
fused ticket holder in the front row. 
“What is it?” A terrible quiet. “What is 
it?” The flustered victim mumbles an an- 
| swer. With a bitter laugh, his interrogator 
dismisses him. “My friend,” he enunci- 
ates fiercely, “you have got to look for it: 
it is deep down in your heart!” 

Call it the theater of revolution. Five 
plays, put on by some 30 black actors, di- 
rectors and playwrights, storm the U.S. 
with urgent bulletins from the townships 
of their native South Africa. Last week 
Asinamali! (Zulu for “we have no 
| money”) opened the first festival of black 
South African drama ever to play outside 
its homeland. Mbongeni Ngema’s group 
portrait of five prisoners, together with 
four other plays of protest, will run for 
four weeks in New York City and Wash- 
ington. The series is entitled Woza 
Afrika! (Rise Up, Africa!), and the excla- 
mation point is not redundant. Mixing 
shouts of rage with eruptions of folkloric 
exuberance, the guerrilla drama aims to 
win hearts and minds by broadcasting the 
cries of the silenced. 

At home, the Committed Artists, the 
Earth Players, the Bahumutsi Drama 





A festival of black South African drama storms the U.S. 











dark. Since theaters are nonexistent in 
South African townships, the companies 
operate like the mystery players of medie- 
val England, wandering from shantytown 
to shantytown and staging their dramas 
in churches, schoolrooms or whatever 
space is available. And since printed texts 
might be considered subversive, they 
commit little of their improvised theater 
to paper. 

Even so, Asinamaili!, for example, has 
been under constant threat. Apparently 
its angry art—including a dead-on de- 
scription of fire and bloodshed in a town- 
ship attack—too closely shadows life. One 
night, at a performance outside Durban, 
two busloads of counterrevolutionary 
blacks, armed with guns, spears and bush 
knives, drove up to the auditorium. They 
were looking for Ngema. The playwright 
was not in attendance, he recalls, “and the 
actors escaped death by inches, while the 
audience fied into the streets.” The pro- 
moter of the company, says Ngema, was 
hacked to death. 

Glimpses of the enduring agony of 
South Africa’s blacks have long been af- 
forded to Western playgoers by Athol 
Fugard, two of whose works—The Island 
and Sizwe Bansi Is Dead—also emerged 
from township improvisations. But Woza 
Afrika! promises to hurl its viewers onto 
the other side of the fence, in the midst of 
the fray. Though far less polished than a 
Fugard play, Asinamali! is far more 
charged; its fury lies in its energy 
Fugard’s eloquent dramas turn upon the 
moral and emotional conundrums facing 
whites who wish to choose the right way; 
Woza Afrika! dwells on the more imme- 
diate sorrows of blacks who have no 








after all, but they do not get any better | Group and the other black groups fea- | choice at all —By Pico lyer. Reported by 
than this. —By Richard Zoglin | tured in the festival work largely in the | Elizabeth. Bland/New York 
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A War Without End 





uring the late ‘60s, Admiral El- 

mo Zumwalt Jr. commanded the 
“brown-water navy,” the fleet of small 
craft that patrolled the rivers and canals of 
South Viet Nam. He did such a good job 
that in 1970 he was appointed chief of op- 
erations for the entire U.S. Navy. Zumwalt 
was the right man in the wrong place 


MY FATHER, MY SON by Admiral Elmo Zumwalt Jr. and 
Lieut. Elmo Zumwalt I11. With John Pekkanen. Macmillan; 224 pages; $18.95 


the use of Agent Orange. For others it 
may have been only a temporary reprieve. 
Lieut. Zumwalt survived his tour without 
visible harm. He returned home in 1970 
to marry Kathy Counselman of Falls 
Church, Va., go to law school and set up 
practice in Fayetteville, N.C. 


Viet Nam settled uneasily into memo- 
ry. The first sign that the war was not 
over came in 1977 with the birth of Elmo 
Russell Zumwalt IV. The boy’s slow devel- 
opment was eventually attributed to “sen- 
sory integration dysfunction,” an inability 
to discriminate sounds and sights. Then, in 
1982, Elmo III learned he had cancer of 
the lymphatic system. Two years later he 
had developed Hodgkin's disease, a more 
aggressive form of lymphoma. 

The temptation is to reach for the ob- 
vious irony: trying to save lives, the father 
ordered the use of a defoliant that is 
strongly believed to have caused his 





ata bad time. An unpopular war was 
turning odious. The air was full of 
politics and protest; belowdecks there 
were racial tensions and poor morale. 
The admiral swept in with a mandate 
to give the most traditional of mili- 
tary services a new look. His reforms 
attracted national attention and the 
resentment of a square-rigged bu- 
reaucracy. Policy differences with 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
and Secretary of the Navy John 
Warner eventually led Zumwalt to 
retire in 1974, consider a career in 
politics, and set to work on his candid 
memoir, On Watch (1976). 

Lieut. Elmo Zumwalt III, 40, is 
the admiral’s son. His childhood 
does not seem to have been unduly 
affected by the aura of authority. 
Elmo had other problems: a heart 
defect that had to be surgically cor- 
rected; a mild but frightening case of 
polio, from which he fully recovered; 
and a hard time getting good grades 
at school. Yet he persevered, gradu- 
ating from the University of North 
Carolina in 1968 and going into the 
family business as a swift-boat com- 
mander in Viet Nam. 

As suggested in this intimate 
book about national and family trag- 
edy, Admiral and Mrs. Zumwalt 
would have preferred a safer line of 
work for their son. Swifts, part of 
Dad's brown-water navy, were fast 
and well armed for their size, but in 
South Viet Nam’s network of narrow 
waterways, these craft were ex- 
tremely vulnerable to ambushes. 
Hidden in the dense vegetation that 
grew along the banks, the Viet Cong 
| killed and wounded sailors with un- 
nerving regularity. Toservea year on 
a river patrol boat meant a 70%-to- 
75% chance of becoming a casualty. 

The answer to these alarming 
odds was to deprive the enemy of his 
natural camouflage with a massive 
application of herbicides. They had 
innocuous names like Agent White, 
Agent Purple and, the most widely 
used, Agent Orange, which could 
transform lush landscapes into vast 
mangy hides. Many US. service 
members probably owe their lives to 














Excerpt 
eee 
4 lam an optimist and Elmo, by 
nature, is more of a pessimist. 
I continued to hold out some hope. I 
called doctors and looked into a num- 
ber of possible cancer treatments, 
some of which were not widely ac- 
cepted. I hoped for a long shot that 
might allow him to survive long 
enough for a cure to be developed. 
Elmo didn’t see it that way. He be- 
lieved he had a fatal disease and the 
best he hoped for was to live as gy 
long and as well as he could. 


—ADMIRAL ZUMWALT 





son’s malignancies and his grand- 
son’s disability. But this approach 
would give My Father, My Son a 
melodramatic unity it neither has 
nor needs. The strength of the book 
resides in its unassuming format, an 
album of family voices (father, son, 
wife and mother) that describe with- 
out self-pity or too much self-plead- 
ing the grave misfortune that has 
overtaken them. 

The admiral occasionally pulls 
rank and echoes broadsides from his 
memoir. He rehashes service politics, 
finds the racial attitudes of the previ- 
ous Chief of Naval Operations con- 
temptible, and the Viet Nam War 
“worse than futile”: “The Navy men 
killed in the river war meant a pro- 
portionately greater saving of lives 
for the Army and the accelerated 
pacification of the delta. But all that 
was accomplished for nothing, so all 
these soldiers and sailors died in 
vain.” Bitter truth does not come eas- 
ily to him; the Naval Academy did 
not teach no-win decision making. 

Both father and son are sure that 
Agent Orange is responsible for 
their family’s medical catastrophes. 
The scientific evidence may be sta- 
tistical rather than empirical, but it 
is convincing. Lieut. Zumwalt seems 
inclined to take it as it comes. His 
childhood illnesses may have taught 
him valuable lessons about physical 
and psychological courage. He en- 
dures radiation, chemotherapy and 
painful bone-marrow transplants 
that slow but do not stop his cancers. 
Most of the news he gets from his 
doctors is bad. “I really had to work 
on myself mentally to avoid sadness 
and depressions, ...” he writes. “I 
began to see my illness as a process 
of diminishing expectations and 
choices.” 

Admiral and Lieut. Zumwalt do 
not speak directly for the thousands 
of other veterans and their families 
victimized by Agent Orange, but 
those ordeals are implicit, as is the 
likelihood that the book is the pupal 
stage of a TV movie. So be it. The 
audience for this story cannot be 
large enough. — By R.Z. Sheppard 
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THE PROGRESS OF LOVE 
by Alice Munro 
Knopf; 309 pages; $16.95 


| n her fifth collection of short stories, Al- 
ice Munro, 55, continues to buck the 
genre’s fashionable trend toward minia- 
turization and microplots. Her characters 
stubbornly refuse to trudge like zombies 
through brief but nonetheless tedious in- 
terludes. They do not act like literary 
artifacts or wan verbal gestures toward 
ennui. They behave, instead, as if they 
had all the time and space imaginable 
to lead and ponder their complicated 
lives. Each of the eleven pieces in The 
Progress of Love seems to contain enough 
| material for a fair-sized novel; Munro's 
art of compression 
emphasizes ampli- 
tudes rather than 
economies. 

The settings 
contribute to this 
consistent sense 
of spaciousness: 
farms and small 
towns in the au- 
thor’s native Cana- 
da, places where 
change comes 
grudgingly or 
hardly at all. where 
the annual opening of a summer home 
confirms continuity: “Everything was al- 
ways the same. Here was the boring card 
game that taught you the names of Cana- 
dian wildflowers; here was the Scrabble 
set with the Y and one of the U’s miss- 
ing.” Such environments do not preclude 
drama or excitement; they lend individual 
events a scale of history. 

Miles City, Montana, for example, 
opens dramatically: “My father came 
across the field carrying the body of the 
boy who had been drowned.” The story 
that follows, however, is not about this 
death but rather its effect on the girl who 
tells it. She grows up, marries, moves from 
Ontario to Vancouver, has two children. 
While driving across the northern US. on 
a trip back home, she and her husband 
stop at a municipal swimming pool in 
Montana so their daughters can briefly 
escape the midday heat. The younger one 
almost drowns, and this frightening mo- 
ment triggers a rush of memories in the 
mother, including the one that begins the 
story. As a child, she hated the adults who 
could not protect another child from 
death; now, thinking of her own daugh- 
ters and a narrow escape, she hopes that 
she and her husband will “be forgiven, in 
time, for everything that had first to be 
seen and condemned by those children: 
whatever was flippant, arbitrary, careless, 
callous—all our natural, and particular, 
mistakes.” 

Munro also creates the illusion of lei- 
sure by playing tricks with time. She in- 











troduces stories at the point where other 
writers might finish them, then uses flash- 
backs to build up remarkable suspense 
about the disposition of foregone conclu- 
sions. Fits starts off matter-of-factly: “The 
two people who died were in their early 
sixties.” There has been, it turns out, a 
particularly gory murder-suicide in a 
small town. Nobody knows what drove 
this couple to such a fate. Speculation 
flourishes: “A division of opinion became 
evident between men and women. It was 
nearly always the men who believed and 
insisted that the trouble had been money, 
and it was the women who talked of ill- 
ness.” Yet the story’s emphasis falls not 
on the victims but on the woman, a next- 
door neighbor, who finds the bodies. Her 
reaction to the horror she discovers will 
affect the way others, including her hus- 
band and two teenage sons, treat her for 
the rest of her life. In White Dump a 
grown daughter is first seen visiting her 
father and his second wife: the major 
event, the decision years earlier of the first 
wife to run away, evolves almost glanc- 
ingly, into a stunning finality. 

Sometimes The Progress of Love seems 
an ironic tite. Munro describes the 
kinds of erosion that can occur when two 
people have rubbed against each other too 
long: “They were intimate. They had 
found out so much about each other that 
everything had got cancelled out by some- 
thing else. That was why the sex 
between them could seem so shamefaced, 
merely and drearily lustful, like sex 
between siblings.’ A wife reaches for 
kind thoughts about her husband and 
almost succeeds: “I would think how hum- 
ble he was. really, taking on such a ready- 
made role of husband, father, breadwin- 
ner, and how I myself in comparison was 
really a secret monster of egotism. Not so 
secret, either—not from him.” But such 
knowledge, in these stories, brings gains 
as well as losses, the wisdom that only ex- 
perience can impart. One character real- 
izes: “Moments of kindness and reconcili- 
ation are worth having, even if the parting 
has to come sooner or later.” This book 
is full of such compassion, and such 
moments. —By Paul Gray 


Mafioso 


PRIZZI'S FAMILY 
by Richard Condon 
Putnam; 284 pages; $17.95 





“p requel” is one of those smarmy 
coinages, like “brunch,” that make 
a self-respecting user of language want to 
wash his mouth out with whisky. Brunch 
can be avoided by not getting out of bed 
before noon on Sundays, but prequel— 
ptui‘—probably is inevitable for works 
such as Richard Condon’s rowdy new 
novel, a report on the formative years of 
the author's lovable but dumb Mafia as- 

| sassin Charley Partanna. 
Condon’s book is not so stirring an 
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achievement as to be inevitable, but 
it is cheerful and funny, and no ef- 
fort should be made to avoid it. Charley, 
of course, is the hero of Prizzi'’s Honor, 
the 1982 Condon novel that Director 
John Huston turned into one of Jack 
Nicholson’s better films. There Charley 
was seen at mid-life, and his crisis 
was that his wife (Kathleen Turner in 
the film) turned out to be not only 
a Mob hit woman but a boodler who tried 
to grab some Mafia loot. Wistfully 
but dutifully, Charley killed her, after 
she was set up by his old and still smolder- 
ing sweetheart Maerose Prizzi (Anjelica 
Huston). 

The new novel precedes Honor by 
a few years and more or less explains 
Charley’s problem: he is girl-simple, 
as his associates accurately put it. He 
could be content with living the good 
life as a respected 
professional man, 
blasting some slob 
with an assault ri- 
fle here, acing out 
several losers with 
cyanide grenades 
there, and studying 
hard for his high 
school diploma at 
night school, where 
he earns the re- 
spect of all and 
is voted secretary- 
treasurer of his 
class. 

Instead he becomes involved, in the 
manner of horsemeat becoming involved 
with lions, with a jumbo showgirl named 
Mardell and with the volcanic Maerose. 
“It was like being locked in a mailbag 
with eleven boa constrictors . . . His head 
came to a point where it suddenly melted 
and flopped all over his shoulders and out 
all over the bed. His toes fell off.” This is 
sex with Maerose—all very well, except 
that she is the granddaughter of Don Cor- 
rado Prizzi, a Mafia eminence not to be 
messed with. 

Complications ensue like crazy. One 
of them is a candidate for the New York 
City mayoralty, who made his pile in 
the TV tabernacle dodge. He is an out- 
of-towner, really, who does not under- 
stand how things work in New York, and 
he wants to have Charley indicted for 
his sixth-to-last murder. Maerose, a 
more serious troublemaker, wants to take 
over her grandfather's operation. As usu- 
al with the author's recent entertain- 
ments, the fact that none of this makes 
much sense becomes a literary metaphor 
on the order of Melville’s white whale, 
implying as it does that the entire world is 
nuts. This is clearly Condon’s view, and 
he is mightily persuasive as he defines hu- 
man character: foaming perversity, ras- 
cality, obsessional lunacy, wowserism, re- 
ligious mania, assault and battery, and 
our old friends greed and lust. No sloth, 
though; Charley and his chums sure do 
keep active. — By John Skow 
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Terror and Peace: the “Root Cause” Fallacy 


he idea of “root causes” has great political attraction. Some 
years ago in the U.S., it dominated debate on policy toward | 
El Salvador. It was argued that the Administration’s hopes for a 
military solution were futile because the real causes of the insur- 
rection were poverty, misery and hunger. 

Well, yes. Revolutions do need misery to feed on. (There are 
exceptions. Occasionally there are revolutions of the comfort- 
able, as in the 1960s in the U.S. and France. Such facsimiles, 
however, are invariably short-lived and harmless.) But these 
conditions, while obviously a necessary cause of revolution, are 
not sufficient. If they were, there would be revolution every- 
where and always, since, aside from in a few countries in very 
modern times, poverty is the common condition of mankind. 

But revolution is neither ubiquitous nor permanent. We 
need, therefore, something beyond poverty and misery to ex- 
plain why there is revolt in some places 
and not others. This takes us out of the 
realm of what is usually meant by root 
causes, to culture, history, revolutionary 
leadership, foreign sponsorship and oth- 
er presumably contingent causes. 

That some causes and not others are 
accorded the honorific “root” has conse- 
quences. The first is to confer some spe- 
cial legitimacy on one set of grievances 
and thus on the revolutionary action that 
is taken in its name. 

A second consequence emerges from 
a peculiar property of root causes: on 
close examination they turn out to be, as 
a matter of practice or policy, insoluble. 
There is no conceivable American policy 
that will solve the problem of poverty in 
Central America. (Not that poverty can 
never be ameliorated. It can. But not by a 
simple act of political will. In the West, 
for example, the conquest of mass pover- 
ty was the product of two centuries of 

| painful industrialization.) The term root 
tends to be assigned to the most intractable of conditions. Except 
in the mind of the revolutionary, that is. The idea of root causes 
is therefore an invitation to surrender—to the resistant reality 
of misery or to the revolutionary who alone offers the promise of 
instant redemption. 

Thus the danger of the root cause idea. It is offered as an ana- 
lytic tool to understand an unpleasant reality: revolutionary vio- 
lence. But whether intended or not, the logic of the root cause ar- 
gument suggests one of two attitudes toward the unpleasantness: 
1) despair, because root causes cannot be changed, or 2) moral 
ambivalence, because legitimacy necessarily accrues to those 
who fight with root cause on their side. One must not find oneself 
“on the wrong side of history.” 

That does not mean that revolutionary violence can never be 
justified. It is hard to argue, for example, that South African 
blacks may not take up arms for their freedom. It means only 
that an appeal to root causes is not automatic justification. The 
Philippine Islands are replete with root causes as deep and diffi- 
cult as any others in the world. Appeal to these causes, however, 
is not enough to justify either the ends (Communist) or the 
means (brutal and terroristic) of the New People’s Army. 

Three years ago, Senator Christopher Dodd delivered a na- 
tionally televised speech on behalf of the Democratic Party op- 
posing proposed aid to the government of El Salvador. “If Cen- 
tral America were not racked with poverty ... hunger . 
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injustice,” argued Dodd, “there would be no revolution.” That is 
the premise. And the conclusion? “Unless those oppressive con- 
ditions change”—Can they? Can the USS. will them to?—“the 
region will continue to seethe with revolution.” The choice? Ei- 
ther “to move with the tide of history” or “stand against it.” 

Today that argument is hardly heard anymore in the Central 
American context. Something happened. The Salvadoran guer- 
rillas are in retreat, and yet, mirabile dictu, root causes remain. 
The tides have changed, while poverty and misery endure. As for 
Nicaragua, those most habituated to the use of the root cause ar- 
gument are contra opponents. They are hardly likely to invoke it 
to explain—i.e., legitimize—the contra cause. 

One place where the root cause idea does survive is the Mid- 
dle East. The issue is terrorism, and the argument is familiar: 
Isn’t the best way to fight terror to go after the root causes? 
Counterterrorism, embargoes, threats 
and, finally, air raids treat only symp- 
toms. Band-Aids on a wound. (The meta- 
phors mix.) Why not attack the root 
causes? In the context of the Middle 
East, that means “solving the Palestinian 
problem.” Accommodation between Is- 
rael and the Palestinians. The way out of 
the nightmare. Jews and Arabs living to- 
gether in historic Palestine. An end to 
war. Peace as the cure for terror. 

It is an honorable dream. And it is 
based on a clear logic: since much of the 
terrorism in the Middle East is committed 
either by Palestinians or by others acting 
in their name, why not solve the terrorism 
problem by solving their problem? 

Unfortunately—unfortunately for 
Palestinians, Israelis and assorted inno- 
cents who wander into the crossfire—the 
logic fails. To understand why, one must 
start by asking, Who are the terrorists? 
The major sponsors of Middle East terror 
are Iran, Syria and Libya. And its major 
practitioners are Islamic fundamentalists, pro-Syrian nationalists 
and Palestinian extremists. These groups and states are distin- 
guished not just by their choice of means but by the nature of their 
end. And their end is not peace with Israel. It is peace with no 
Israel. 

The various terror groups have different versions of the end 
of days. but none include a Jewish state. The Achille Lauro hi- 
jackers, for example, issued a communiqué in Cyprus saying 
they had planned to land at “Ashdod harbor in occupied Pales- 
tine.” Ashdod is not in the West Bank or Gaza. It is within pre- 
1967 Israel. If you consider Ashdod “occupied,” every inch of 
Israel is occupied. 

For such people, the only peaceful solution to the Middle East 
problem is a peace of the grave, a Zionist grave. Any settlement 
short of that will leave the terrorists unappeased. It will not solve the 
terrorists’ problem. It thus does not solve the terrorism problem. 

Indeed, it aggravates it. Any movement toward a negotiated 
peace that permits any part of Palestine to remain occupied 
is considered a threat. Negotiations are thus a spur, not a deter- 
rent, to terror. Whenever a “peace scare” breaks out, terrorism 
increases, as King Hussein of Jordan is well aware. During the 
time he was trying to arrange for joint Jordanian-Palestinian ne- 
gotiations with Israel, his diplomats in Ankara, Bucharest and 
Madrid were assassinated. The talks are off now, and Jordanians 
abroad are enjoying a rare respite from attack. 
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Last July Prime Minister Peres of Israel flew to Morocco for 
peace talks with King Hassan II, and before anyone knew the 
contents of the negotiations, Syria broke off diplomatic relations 
with Morocco and the P.L.O. declared it would oppose tc the end 
any outcome. Some interested observers of this overture were 
candid and clear about the relationship between terrorism and 
peace, even a hint of peace: “Now,” Royal Air Maroc 
stewards told a New York Times correspondent, “we will 
have to start worrying about hijackings and terrorist attacks.” 


he fundamental fact of the Middle East today is that those 

who engage in terror do not want peace, and those who 
want peace are nol engaged in terror. Those who make the 
slightest move to eliminate the vaunted root cause of terror—i.e., 
those who genuinely seek a compromise solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian problem—get shot. The latest victim is the mayor of 
Nablus, whose crime was to take over responsibility for fixing 
potholes. That was too much accommodation with the Zionist 


| entity, as the rejectionists like to refer to Israel. 


Issam Sartawi, the one P.L.O. leader who advocated exactly 
the kind of solution Americans like to dream about, a Palestin- 
ian state living side by side with Israel, was also murdered, shot 
dead in Portugal in 1983. Not too many Palestinians have since 
risen to take up his cause. It is truer to say that terrorism is a root 
cause of the continuing Arab-Israeli con- 
flict than vice versa 

Syria has little sympathy for either 
half of the peace envisioned in the West. 
Syria not only rejects the existence of an 
Israeli state, it has little use for a Palestin- 
ian state. Syria and its favorite Lebanese 
terror group, the Syrian Socialist Nation- 
alist Party, have a different vision. An 
Associated Press dispatch summarizes it 
nicely: “The secular SSNP seeks the merg- 
er of Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, pre-Israel 
Palestine, Iraq, Kuwait and Cyprus”— 
Cyprus!—“into a Greater Syria.” 

Abu Nidal, a Palestinian who was 
the author of last December’s Vienna 
and Rome airport massacres and may 
also be linked to the Karachi airport 
attack, concurs. “Syria for us is the 
mother country,” he says. “For 2,000 
years the Palestinians have not lived in 
an independent territory. Palestine of the 
future must be incorporated within Syri- 
an territory.” 

Such people—and these are the people going around spray- 
ing airliners and synagogues with bullets—will not retire even if 
Israel makes the most extreme concession and gives up the West 
Bank in favor of a Palestinian state. What Abu Nidal and Abu 
Abbas and indeed every Palestinian guerrilla group demand as a 
right is not a Hebron vineyard but downtown Tel Aviv. Even a 
radical West Bank solution will leave all of today’s major terror 
groups and their sponsoring states aggrieved and in the field 

And even if peace were attainable, terrorism would outlive 
peace for another reason: the Arab-Israeli dispute is not the 
sole—the root—cause of terror in the Middle East. There are at 
least two other fundamental causes of instability, war and mur- 
der. One is the anti-Western, antimodern, antisecularist move- 
ment that is sweeping the Islamic world and has already wholly 
captured Iran. As Daniel Moynihan has said of the United N 
tions, the anti-Zionist campaign there is but the leading edge of a 
larger anti-Western campaign. Israel, as the most vulnerable 
Western outpost, becomes the most convenient target. Israeli 
territory, however, turns out to be well guarded, and thus a dan- 
gerous and inconvenient target for terrorists to attack. So the im- 
perialist demon is confronted at other, easier points: European 
planes, ships, discos—wherever Westerners, preferably Ameri- 
cans, preferably civilians, are to be found 

Anti-Western terrorism—from the seizure of American hos- 
tages in Tehran to the blowing up of Western embassies in Ku- 
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wait to the killing of American G.Ls in Germany—is not pri- 
marily concerned with Israel. It is concerned with expelling an 
alien and corrupting West from the Islamic world. The Ayatul- 
lah has had much to say on the subject 

The other great fuel for Middle East terrorism is also anti- 
Western, but modern and secular, and is thus often at war with 
Islamic fundamentalism (sometimes quite literally, as in 1982 
when President Assad of Syria killed an estimated 30,000 of his 
own people in putting down the Muslim Brotherhood revolt in 
Hama). Principally, however, this form of terrorism is at war with 
the West or, more precisely, with Western influence in the Middle 
East. This anti-Western strain is nationalist. The grievance is that 
after centuries of ascendancy, the Arab world has in modern 
times been subordinated by the West, first by naked colonialism, 
now by the more subtle devices of political, cultural and economic 
neocolonialism. This complaint echoes “anti-imperialist” senti- 
ments felt in other parts of the Third World. And, as with anti-im- 
perialism elsewhere, the issue is not Israel. Eradicate Israel and 
you have not eradicated the grievance 

Nor the terrorism. Grievances, after all, need not result in 
terror. Many groups have grievances. Occasionally, a few issue 
in terror. In the Middle East, however, the resort to terror is 
ubiquitous. Think only of the numberless atrocities of the Leba- 
nese civil war, now twelve years old. Revolutionary violence in 

the Middle East, whether Palestinian, Is- 

Cf ~ lamic or pan-Arab in objective, routinely 
turns to terror as an extension of war by 
other means. First, because terrorism as 
an instrument suits those who are other- 
wise not equipped to challenge superior 
power in direct military confrontation 
Terrorism thus becomes a kind of appro- 
priate technology for the warfare of the 
weak. But terrorism must not only fit the 
struggle; it must fit the political culture 
“To speak of solving the problems of ter- 
rorism is an illusion,” argues the West 
German Middle East expert Helmut Hu- 
bel. “Over the past three centuries, ter- 
rorism has been regarded as a legitimate 
instrument of policy and is part of Mid- 
dle Eastern political culture.” 

The proof of this proposition is that in 
the Middle East terror is not merely an in- 
strument of the weak against the powerful 
Western enemy. It is an endemic feature 
of local politics. In fact, most of the terror 
practiced in the Middle East is not anti- 
Israel or even anti-West but intra-Arab and intra-Muslim. It is a 
way for Syria to check Jordan, for Iran to subvert Iraq (and vice 
versa), for Lebanese factions to deal with one another, and for Lib- 
ya to tame its enemies everywhere 

To see the Palestinian issue as the all-encompassing root 
cause of terrorism is not just a misperception. It is a danger. To 
await the messianic resolution of the Palestinian issue (messianic 
because the terrorists reject any imaginable compromise) is to 
invite dangerous despair and passivity. It is to neglect those 
things that can be done to restrain terrorism by way of this- 
worldly means, such as political, economic and military pres- 
sure. The U.S. air raid on Libya was followed by months of rela- 
tive quiet. With Karachi and Istanbul the respite is over 
Perhaps a new wave of terror is about to begin. To expect that 
after 20 years of passivity, a single act of American retaliation 
should have put a permanent end to terrorism is absurd. Only 
the steady, unwavering application of all forms of pressure 
against terrorists and their more easily found sponsors will have 
any lasting effect 

There are men around who, in the name of some cause, take 
machine guns onto airplanes and into synagogues and kill as many 
as they can. One of the overriding obligations of the age is to use 
every available means to hunt down today’s machine gunners and 
deter tomorrow's. The pursuit of peace is also an obligation. But it 
is an entirely different enterprise By Charles Krauthammer 
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